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AS TALKED IN THE 


SANCTUM. 


The Contributor: ‘* There 
is not the least bit of doubt 

in the world that had the British caught George Washington 
during the war of the rebellion they would have hanged him as 
we would hang a common horse thief. Not the least!” 
4 The assertion passed without a dissenting voice and the speaker 
continued. ‘* I’ve been reviewing the history of this country, from 
which we are so proud to date our origin, and I fail to find one single 
instance of where in war she was ever generous to her enemies or lenient toward the con- 
quered. Not one! Her own civil wars have equalled in cruelty and ferocity the march 
of Burgoyne with his Hessians and Iroquois into New York, and put to shame the Inquisi- 
tion in her bloody reprisals on the vanquished. Who can think of Tyburn or the Tower of 
London without connecting with them a row of heads on pikes?” 

** I can,” interrupted the Parson. 

The Contributor: ‘‘ Thank heaven, I have never seen either and my historical sight 
is not blinded by visions of tips and ‘‘ fobs,” guides, and picnic parties. The Par- 
_ son’s five weeks’ trip abroad was just long enough to blot out the ancient landmarks 
and substitute the memory of petty extortions and harangues with ‘‘ cabbies” and por- 
ters. I’ll wager our good man is at this moment thinking of the 6d. at the Armory, the 
6d. at the White Tower, the 6d. to see the jewels and the 6d. he left in the outstretched 
bloated palms of the scores of Beef-eatfers that swarm the Tower of London rather than 
the gruesome spectacle I have suggested.” 

The Parson: ‘‘ And the Contributor has his mighty mind fixed on the Tower of 
London that looms like a grim dragon from the pages of English, French and American 
novels, the Tower of London of Shakespeare, Thackeray, Bulwer, Dumas, Hugo and 
Conan Doyle.” 
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The Poet: ‘* Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, with many a foul and 
midnight murder fed.” oe 

The Contributor: ‘* Which all leads up to what I started to remark—I have just 
finished anothez life of Napoleon.” Eight pair of hands went into the air. ‘‘I have 
been counting up how many ‘ Lives of Napoleon’ I have read previous to the present 
craze: One by George Bowne, that bears the publisher’s imprint of 1806, and deals with 
the name and fame of his nation’s great enemy as mendaciously as might be expected 
from a country that takes the trouble to expunge the chapter on the battle of Waterloo 
from all English translations of ‘Les Miserables’; another by Sir Walter Scott that is 
no credit to the Office Boy’s favorite novelist, a third one by Aranault and Panckouche 
that left but little impression, good or bad, a fourth and fifth by Abbott, a sixth by 
Hadley and a seventh by Napoleon III, besides a score of biographers, diariesand memoirs. 
I thought I could resist the temptation to follow the crowd in the present revival and 
give my time to the study of the tariff, but no, I am at it again.” 

The Reader; ‘*‘ All of which comes from being a hero worshipper.’’ 

The Parson: ‘* But I understood the Contributor started out to twist the lion’s tail.” 

Since this trip abroad the Parson has signed a treaty of peace with the mother 
country and allowed a few broad a’s to creep into his native United States. We bore 
with the Parson because we did believe him sincere and because of a rebuff he adminis- 
tered to a young Britisher on the steamer coming over. 

‘We are a good-natured nation, my good man,” this young sprig of old world 
nobility said to our Parson in the presence of witnesses, ‘‘ but if your States keep inter- 
fering with our seal fisheries in Alaska we will lose patience, you know, and come 
over and give you the thrashing you need.” 

_ And the Parson meekly replied: ‘* What, again?” 

The Contributor: ‘*‘ Twisting lions’ tails I should judge would not be conducive to 
longevity. I prefer to take my chances with the cowardly ‘ King of Beasts’ face to face. 
Even a mule will resent tail twisting. The figureds a bad one rhetorically and anatomi- 
cally.” 

The Reader: ‘‘ The Contributor has evidently been experimenting with the tail of 
OVERLAND Bear.” 

The Contributor: ‘* Of course it was impossible for Napoleon to have succeeded 
in his vast designs of conquest. The day of Alexander had gone and the scene at 
the foot of the Tower of Babel settled for ever the scheme of universal unity. Yet I 
cannot but think that the defeat at Waterloo set the march of civilization back half a 
century.” 

The Parson: ‘* Certainly if Waterloo had been postponed another ten years there 
would have been fewer people in need of earthly civilization of any kind.” 

The Contributor: ‘*The one point that this eruption of Napoleonic literature has 
fixed more firmly in my mind than any other is England’s cowardice and cruelty from first 
to last during the Napoleonic wars. She stood like a wall in the path of all Na- 
poleon’s efforts toward peace and schemes for reform. She had no vital interests at stake 
yet she refused to allow the continental powers who had everything to lose, to hold sacred 
treaties that they had entered into in good faith. Wherever Napoleon conquered he left 
the people happy. He broke down petty despotisms and swept away local abuses. 

I remember a trip I took up the Rhine from Cologne to Mayence and read from my 
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guide book, as we steamed by the dismantled castles that frowned down upon us at every 
turn, their history. The history of one was the history of all; for centuries they had 
been little.better than the strongholds of highway robbers and banditti, titled it is true, 
who levied tribute on every passing boat and held for ransom every traveler who was un- 
fortunate enough to ask hospitality. Napoleon saw that there could be no security for life 
or property as long as they stood, and he blew them up with gunpowder from one end 
of the Rhine to the other. It was the last gasp of feudalism and the first breath of Ger- 
man unity. Some of the picturesqueness of the Rhine was gone, but so was its poverty 
and serfdom. 

Napoleon built roads, established schools, raised monuments, built manufactories and 
simplified law wherever he went, only to have them torn down by the nation that claimed 
to. be the great christianizing and civilizing power of the world. 

In Spain he gave that revolutionary and debauched country the first stable govern- 
ment they had had for centuries; in Italy he did more, he gave a down-trodden people 
religious and civil liberty. He lifted his own nation out of the mire and placed it on a 
mountain top. His genius was equal almost to miricles. Left alone by England after his 
return from Elba, after his discovery that even his genius had its bounds, he would have 
made his country happy and stood as a living menace to the kingly tyrants of Europe. 
The world would have been better with him Emperor of the French and the champion of 
education and law.” 

The Parson: ‘‘ A moment ago I was ready to agree with you ’when you so boldly 
stated that it was contrary to Providence for Napoleon to have won at Waterloo—that the 
day of world conquests was gqne.” 

The Contributor. ‘* Napoleon was forced to fight the battle of Waterloo by the 
powers, who refused to consider his note pledging himself never again to disturb the peace 
of Europe, if he could count on their co-operation. Had Napoleon won at Waterloo 
Europe would have been deluged with blood, had he never been driven there Europe 
would have enjoyed such a blessing of peace as it had not known since the world 
began. 
The Suez canal would have been built half a century earlier, the Nicaragua canal 
would be an actuality to-day. The genius of Napoleon lead the centuries and refused to 
be chained by the prejudices and blindness of the age.” 

The Artist: ‘‘I knew the Sanctum would never get the Napoleonic craze without 
finding it invading its seclusion. For one I raise up to welcome it.” 

The Contributor’s face fairly glowed. He paused in his walk up and down the floor 
and raised his index finger with a gesture that was dear tousall. The reader put his 
manuscript aside. ‘‘ Gentleman,” began the old man with an earnestness that checked 
the argument on the Parson’s lips, ‘*to me the most impressive place in Paris is that 
magnificent sarcophagus of granite and gold in the Hotel des Invalides that marks the 
spot where lies the greatest Frenchman of them all. 

As I stood leaning over the bronze balustrade looking alternately down upon the 
granite urn reading the names Rivoli, Pyramids, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, 
Wagram and Moscow in the mosaic of the floor, and up into the golden dome, out of 
which fell a faint blush of light, my thoughts traveled in unison, I think, with those of 
the French peasant in wooden shoes on the one side and the old officer with the blue 
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ribbon of the Legion of Honor ir his buttonhole on the other, over the astonishing and 
surprising career of the Master who was the Genius of those battles. i 

Those who believe that Napoleon is a shadow of the past—one forgotten, ihieuid go | 
to Paris, where every shop window has his picture, every column and monument his name, 
every place and quarter, mementoes of his life—where the city itself is a living monu- 
ment, and they will find that their own National Gods are but names in comparison. | 
You hear his name day after day on the streets and in the cafes until in the end you for- 
get that he is not a contemporary of Gladstone, Blaine and Bismarck, and is no longer 
the controlling genius of Europe.” 

The Artist: ‘* Vive ?Empereur.” 

The Parson: ‘‘ A winner of Cadmean victories, who died and nothing was changed 
in France; there was simply one Frenchman less.” 

The Sanctum: ‘‘ Fie on the Iconoclast.” 

The Office Boy: ‘* Proof.” 


'. The Napoleonic era was the glory, the climax of French history. Nothing before, 
not even the reign of 4e Grand Monarche Louis XIV, ever equalled it, nothing since can. 
The romance of the throne has departed from Europe, | 

The traveler in France, as in Egypt, has eyes only for the past. The present is but 
repetition from Port Said to the Golden Gate. 

Calais, Toulon, Cherbourg, Blois Tarascon, Avignon, Lyons, Chalon, Dijon, Fon- 
tainebleau interest us for what they have been, not for what they are. Even the fleeting 
glimpses from the car window, a constant reminder of the nineteenth century, suggest a 
chapter from an almost forgotten reign or a painting that we have just seen in the 
Louvre. 

The first frosts of autumn had nipped the leaves on the oaks and given them the color 
of the sunset as we sped through the rich valley of the Rhone, while long lines of graceful 
poplars that ran away as far as the eye could reach, were losing their silvery leaves in the 
rude winds of November. 

A gioup of peasant women with ragged bundles of fagots, found under the oaks, 
came into view from between the poplars. Above us was the same cold blue sky, streaked 
with lines of red and yellow that had stared at us from David’s canvas of ‘* Napoleon’s 
return from Elba,’’ the same converging rows of half nude poplars—the same crumbled 
castle turret amid a setting of glorified oaks—the shaggy long-haired cur snapping at a 
foot-sore gendarme; nothing was lacking to complete the picture save the ‘‘ Man of 
Destiny ” himself and the joyous shouts of-——‘* Vive ?Empereur.”’ 

The world is learning to appreciate Napoleon just at the time when those outside of 
France had begun to treat him asa myth. The future will be thankful to the present for 
this Napoleonic craze. 
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FAMOUS CALIFORNIANS OF OTHER DAYS. II. 


Not a few military men who gained 
eminence in after years visited California 
before the discovery ot gold and the subse- 
quent progressive change in the order of 
things. Among those was California’s late 
governor, General George Stoneman, who 
died somewhat suddenly during the past 
year. Educated at West Point, where he 
graduated in 1846, he passed an eventful 
life, replete with military experience, until 
his retirement from the army in 1871. The 
selection of a soldier’s profession was not, 
however, his first choice, his earlier tastes 
and inclinations seeming to have been sup- 
planted by force of circumstances or a nat- 
ural divergence. It is certain that before 
entering the military academy he received a 
liberal education at Jamestown Academy, 
where he studied surveying with the inten- 
tion of pushing his fortunes in the far 
West. Busti, Chautauqua Co., New York, 
was the place of his birth, which occurred 
August 8, 1822. He did not graduate at 
West Point until 1846, so that at the time 
of his entering upon his life’s career he was 
twenty-four years of age. His first ap- 
pointment of Second Lieutenantcy in the 1st 
U. S. Dragoons was at Fort Kearny; and 
the first important duty which devolved 
upon him was to conduct an ammunition 
train and battery of heavy artillery to Santa 
Fé, This service he performed to the sat- 
isfaction of his superiors, and from Santa 
Fé he proceeded with Captain A. J. Smith’s 
command across the continent to San Di- 
ego, acting as assistant quartermaster to 
the Mormon battalion. Arriving in San 


Diego in January, 1847, he served in Cal- 
fiornia, Oregon and Arizona until the spring 
of 1853. 

It was during this period that Lieutenant 


Stoneman was for the first time engaged in 
active service. The Indians in Oregon had 
become hostile, and a number of men be- 
longing to an exploring party under the 
leadership of W. G. T’Vault having been 
massacred in 1851 by the Coquilles, it was 
determined to chastise that tribe. An ex- 
pedition was sent up the Coquille river in 
November of that year, Lieutenant Stone- 
man being in command of one of the com- 
panies. An attack on the Indian camp 
resulted in the slaying of a number of the 
enemy who thereupon fled into the woods. 

Returning to San Francisco from this ex- 
pedition, Stoneman was assigned, in 1853, 
to the command of an escort which accom- 
panied a surveying party engaged in explor- 
ing a railroad line. In performance of this 
duty he marched from Benicia, California, 
to San Antonio in Texas. In 1855 he was 
promoted to a captaincy in the 2d United 
States Cavalry and served in Texas until 
the breaking out of the Civil War. When 
Texas seceded from the Union in February, 
1861, General Twiggs, who was in com- 
mand of the United States forces and mili- 
tary posts in that State, surrendered the 
national troops, with all the forts, stores 
and the munitions of war, to the Secession- 
ists. Captain Stoneman’s loyal conduct on 
this occasion marks at once the prominent 
traits of his character — courage, quick 
decision in critical positions, and faithful- 
ness. When he received the order from his 
superior to surrender his command his mind 
was instantly made up. Instead of obeying, 
he seized a steamer and escaped with his 
men. He reached New York in April, 
and, having been recommended for promo- 
tion by General Scott, was ordered to re- 
port for duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
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vania. There he remounted his company 
and reported to General Scott in Washing- 
ton. 

Stoneman’s military career during the war 
is a part of the history of the rebellion, but 
even in this brief sketch we cannot, in jus- 
tice to him, refrain from making mention 
of some prominent events in which he par- 


GOVERNOR STONEMAN. 


ticipated. After the second battle of Bull 
Run he was placed in command of General 
Philip Kearney’s division, and on Novem- 
ber 15, 1862, he succeeded General Samuel 
P. Heintzelman as commander of the 3d 
army corps, receiving his promotion as 
Major-General on the 29th of the same 
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month. He was engaged in the battle of 
Fredericksburg and led a cavalry corps in 
the raid toward Richmond. He also oper- 
ated in Ohio, and took part in the Atlanta 
campaign, 1864. During that memorable 
movement he conducted a raid for the cap- 
ture of Macon and Andersonville and the 
liberation of the prisoners, but his good for- 
tune deserted him. He 
was made captive at Clin- 
ton, Georgia, July 31st, 
and held till October 27th. 
He was again in the field 
in December, leading a 
raid into southwestern Vir- 
ginia. In reward for his 
gallant conduct, he was 
successively breveted Brig- 
adier-General and Major- 
General. He retired from 
the army in August, 1871, 
and took up his residence 
in California. 

In 1880 Stoneman was 
elected by the workingmen 
and new constitution par- 
ty, one of three railroad 
commissioners, col- 
leagues being Beerstecher 
and Cove. Having been 
chosen Governor of the 
State in the election of 
1882 he took his seat in 
the following year and was 
succeeded as rail road 
Commissioner by Hon. 
W. W. Foote, a son of 
ex-Governor Henry S. 
Foote. His administra- 
tion was marked by clemency extended 
to criminals, so conspicuously so, indeed, 
that his opponents considered that he 
stretched the elastic prerogative of pardon 
to its utmost limit. 

Another eminent man distinguished by a 
military career was General Ord. While 
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his soldierly qualities won for him renown, 
his personal qualities, noble and unselfish, 
gained for him the esteem of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

Edward Otho Cresap Ord was born Oc- 
tober 18, 1818, at Cumberland, Maryland. 
At a very early age he showed great mathe- 
matical ability, and it was his talent in this 
branch of education that gained for him his 
appointment in- 
to West Point, 
where he gradu- 
ated in 1837. 

Having been 
made Second f 
Lieutenant in 

the 3d U. S. Ar- f 
tillery, he first 
saw service in 

the Seminole 

war in Florida. 

In 1847 he was 

sent to Califor- 

nia via Cape 

Horn with Lieu- 
tenant Henry 

W. Halleck, his 
classmate, and 
Lieutenant Wil- 

liam T. Sher- 

man. Dr. Jas. 

L. Ord was also 

of the party. 

On his arrival 

in this country 

he was greatly 
instrumental in 
preserving order at Monterey during the 
momentous period of the Mexican war. 
Having returned East in 1850 he was pro- 
moted and made Captain; and coming 
again to California two years later was en- 
gaged on Coast Survey until 1855. In the 
following year he took part in the expedi- 
tion against the Rogue River Indians, and 
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in 1858 against the Spokane Indians, Wash- 
ington Territory. 
At the beginning of the Civil War Cap- 
tain Ord was stationed at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, but having been made Brigadier- 
General of volunteers in September, 1861, 
he was given and assumed a command in 
the Army of the Potomac. It was under 
his leadership that the Battle of Dranesville 
was won. At 


in the battle of 


Hatchie and of 
the assault at 
Fort Harrison, 
Ord was wound- 
ed, on the first 
occasion severe- 
ly. Having been 
promoted for 
gallant and mer- 
itorious conduct 
several times he 
was made com- 
mander of the 
Department of 
Virginia and 
North Carolina 
in 1865 and led 
the Army of the 
James during 
the victorious 
movements 
which termina- 
ted the war. In 
the same year he 
received the bre- 
vet of Major- 
General in the regular army. In Juy, 
1866, he was made _ Brigadier - General 
and subsequently held successive command 
of the Military Departments of Arkansas, 
Fourth district, California, the Platte and 
Texas. On December 6th, 1880, General 
Ord was placed on the retired list with the 
brevet rank of Major-General. Shortly 
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afterward he accepted the position of en- 
gineer in the construction of the Mexican 
railway, and it was while engaged in the 
duties connected with this position that he 
met his death. While on his way from 
Vera Cruz to New York, via Cuba, he was 
attacked with yellow fever and died in 
Havana July 22, 1883. 

Few men have gained more thoroughly 
the affection and respect of their equals, 
associates and those 


of lower rank in life 
than General Ord. 
The soldier of the Cx: 


line, on march or 
on the battle field 
and the sick and 
wounded in the rear 
alike had absolute 
in him 
for his lion - like 
bravery in action 
and woman-like gen- 
tleness and care for 
their comfort in sick- 
ness or in_ health. 
consideration 
for others was never 
found wanting and 
by all his asssoci- 
ates, civil and mili- 
tary, he was held in 
the highest estima- 
tion as a noble offi- 
cer and a courteous 
gentleman. General 
Ord has a brother, Dr. James L. Ord, 
U. S. A., (retired) and a sister, Mrs. S. 
W. Holladay, living in this State. 
Prominent among ecclesiastics in Cali- 
fornia was William Ingraham Kip, the first 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of this State 
and fifty-ninth in succession in the Ameri- 
can Episcopate. He was born October 3, 
1811, in New York City, being the oldest son 
of Simon Kip, president of the North River 
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Bank in that city. His mother was Maria 
Ingraham, daughter of Duncan Ingraham, 
the English records of whose family date 
back to the time of Henry II. The history 
of the Kip family is interesting and ro- 
mantic. 

Ruloff de Kype, from whom the bishop 
was descended, was a native of Brittany and 
an active partisan of the Guises during the 
French civil war between Protestants and 
Catholics in the six- 
teenth century. On 
Po the defeat of his par- 
ye nae: ty de Kype fled to 

Ss the Low Countries 
and, having joined 
the army of the Duc 
d’Anjou, fell in bat- 
tle near Jarnac. His 
son Ruloff settled in 


Amsterdam, and a 
grandson, Henry- 
born in 1576, be, 
came a prominent 
member of the Com- 
pany of Foreign 
Countries, which 
had been organized 
in 1588 to explore 
the northeast pass- 
age to the Indies. 
This Henry Kype 
went to America in 
1635 with his family, 
and though he soon 
returned to Holland, 
his sons remained, and in a few years ac- 
quired by purchase considerable tracts of 
land. These consisted of a part of Kip’s 
Bay, Manhattan Island, and the manor of 
Kipsburg—the present Rhinebeck, N. Y.— 
estates which were confiscated during the 
revolutionary war because the owners were 
royalists. What is now the City Hall Park, 
New York City, formerly was the property 
of Isaac Kip. <A _ brother, Henry, was a 
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member of the first popular assembly of 
New Netherlands. 

- William Ingraham Kip, the future bishop, 
and the subject of this sketch, was prepared 


for college in New York and entered Rut-. 


gers.in 1824. In the following year, how- 
ever, he left that institution and entered 
Yale College, where he graduated in 1831. 
On leaving Yale young Kip began to study 
law, but presently abandoned his intention 
to follow the legal profession, entered the 
General Theological 
Seminary, and gradua- 
ted therefrom in 1835. 
On June 28th and Oc- 
tober 24th of that year 
he was successively or- 
dained deacon and. | 
priest, his first prefer- | 
ment being to the rec- | 
torship of St. Peter’s | 
Church, Morristown, | 
N. J. Having been | 
made rector of St. . 
Peter’s, Albany, N. Y., | 
he remained in that | 
position until 1853, 
during which period he 
won fame by the pub- 
lication of various 
works on subjects con- 
nected with church doc- 
trines and ecclesiastical 
history, no less than by 

his zeal and the stead- 
fastness with which he prosecuted his 
labors. 

On October 28th of the above mentioned 
year he was consecrated in Trinity Church, 
New York, missionary bishop of California, 
and thereupon proceeded to the new field 
of work. In 1857 he was elected bishop 
of the diocese, and continued in charge 
until 1874, when the northern part of the 
State was segregated and set off as a mis- 
sionary jurisdiction. 
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Bishop Kip was an impressive rather than 
an eloquent preacher, but was a scholarly 
man and his erudition was well recognized. 
In 1847 he received the degree of S. T. D. 
from Columbia College, and in 1872 that 
of LL. D. from Yale University. President 
Hayes appointed him, in 1880, an examiner 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. | 

In 1838 he married Maria Lawrence, a 
daughter of Gov. Lawrence of Rhode Is- 
land. He died in San Francisco April 6, 
1893. Of the works 
which he published the 
following are worthy of 
mention: ‘* Lenten 
Fast,” in 1843; ‘‘ The 
Double Witness of the. 
Church,” in 1844, 
| which was reprinted in 

England for use as a 
college text book. In 
1845 and 1846 he pub- 
lished ‘*The Christmas 
Holidays in Rome” 
and ‘‘Early Jesuit Mis- 
siuns in America.” 
These were followed 
consecutively in 1850, 
1872, 1877 by ‘* Early 
Conflicts of Christian- 
ity,” ‘*The Olden Time. 
in New York,” and 
‘*The Church of The 
Apostles.” 

California in early 
days offered unusual opportunities to poli- 
ticians and the lawyers, and men of great 
ability underwent the hardships of a long 
and dangerous voyage by sea, or the still 
more harrassing and perilous journey by 
land, to reach the new land of promise. 

Prominent in the legal profession was 
Samuel W. Inge, a native of North Carolina, 
but whose family removed to Green county, 
Alabama, when he was a child. Having 
been admitted to the bar he practiced law 
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in Livingston county for several years. In 
1844-45 he was a member of the State 
House of Representatives, and from 1847 
to 1851 a Representative to Congress as a 
Democrat. During his residence in Wash- 
ington ~-he became engaged in a controversy 
with Edward Stanley of North Carolina, 
which resulted in a duel, fought on the 
celebrated Bladensburg field of honor. 
Having served his time in Congress he re- 
sumed his practice, but was soon afterward 
appointed by President Pierce United States 
District Attorney for California, where he 
arrived early in the fifties. Inge was an ex- 
cellent lawyer and had great experience of 
the world. He was a strictly honorable 
man and cases confided to his care were 
conducted with scrupulous honesty. He 
was ingenious in promoting his own welfare, 
but never allowed self-interest to over-ride 
honor and incorruptibility. In private life 
he was temperate and correct. He died of 
pneumonia at the Occidental Hotel, San 
Francisco, in 1867. 

Another notable lawyer was Colonel 
Baillie Peyton, a humorous man and a gen- 
ial one. He was a politician as well, 
famous as a stump speaker and very popu- 
lar. Nor was his career confined to the 
legal profession, he had tried soldiering, 
having grasped the sword in lieu of the pen 
on the first opportunity that presented 
itself. A Tennessean by birth, he prac- 
ticed law in New Orleans, but when the 
Mexican war broke out he became Colonel 
in the Louisiana regiment which marched 
with Taylor’s army in his campaign up the 
Rio Grande. Ata later date he was United 
States Minister to Chile. 

Conspicuous and well known on the 
streets of San Francisco, was Colonel Stev- 
enson, who brought, via Cape Horn, the First 
Regiment, New York Volunteers, to Cali- 
fornia in 2847, which became known on the 
Pacific Coast as ‘‘ Stevenson’s Regiment.” 
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Jonathan D. Stevenson was born in New 
York City on the first day of January, 1800, 
and so strong was his vitality that he ex- 
pected to live to see the last day of the 
century, as he had the first. An attack 
of the grippe, however, which assailed him 
several years ago, greatly weakened his con- 
stitution. He never thoroughly recovered 
from it, and on February 15, 1894, breathed 
his last at his residence in San Francisco. 

Colonel Stevenson’s paternal grandfather 
fell at Bunker’s Hill and the military spirit 
of the ancestor was imbibed by the de- 
scendant. When the war of 1812 broke 
out, the boy, at the head of a band of 
schoolmates, engaged in the toil of warfare 
and aided in throwing up defensive works 
on Brooklyn Heights, While thus occupied 
he attracted the attention of Governor Dan- 
iel D. Thompkins, whom he rescued from 
under the heels of a horse which had fallen 
and become unmanageable. Tompkins did 
not forget the boy who by his courage and 
presence of mind had been instrumental in 
saving him from severe bodily injury, if not 
from death itself. He made a protegé of 
him and eventually appointed him to be 
his private secretary. Occupying this posi- 
tion of trust young Stevenson accompanied 
Governor Thompkins to Washington when 
the latter was Vice-President, and during 
his stay in the national capital became in- 
timate with Martin Van Buren and made 
the acquaintance of some of the most emi- 
nent men of the republic. During this 
period of his life he took an active part in 
politics, attaching himselt to the Democrats; 
and it may be here remarked that no sooner 
had Fort Sumter been fired upon by the 
secessionists than Stevenson abandoned the 
Democratic party. 

At the opening of the Mexican war Ste- 
venson suggested to President Polk that he 
should send a hostile expedition to the 
Pacific Coast. The advice was considered 
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good, the expedition of armed emigrants to 
California was organized, and Stevenson 
was selected by the President to lead it. 
The regiment mustered 769 men and sailed 
from New York Sept. 26, 1846, arriving at 
Yerba Buena—now San Francisco — March 
‘6, 1847. From that time Colonel Steven- 
son resided permanently in San Francisco, 
with the exception of a brief visit which he 
paid to New York forty years after his 
arrival here. 

When Colonel Stevenson landed in Cal- 
ifornia he was a widower, having married, 
two days after attaining his majority, Elisa 
Riley, by whom he had three daughters and 
-oneson. In 1851 he espoused Mrs. E. M. 
Carnegie. One of his daughters by his first 
marriage, a widow of General B. G. Barney 
of New York, resides in San Francisco. 
By his second marriage Colonel Stevenson 
had a family of four children, of whom two 
daughters are living, namely, Mrs. Emily 
Lindberg of Red Bluff and Mrs. W. H. 
Kirk, wife of the civil engineer of the S. P. 
R. R. 

At the close of the Mexican war Colonel 
Stevenson was mustered out of the service, 
and permanently resided in San Francisco 
as areal estate operator. In 1872 on the 
creation of that office, he was appointed 
United States Shipping Commissioner. 

Stevenson was of medium height and 
spare physique; he had a prominent aquil- 
ine nose, a broad forehead and chin. His 
lips indicated firmness of character and 
his eyes were keen and unflinching He 
was generally dressed in semi-military style 
—blue coat, with brass buttons and peaked 
military cap. In his later years he stooped 


somewhat, but was wonderfully active and 
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well preserved for a man of his age, which 
may be attributed to his abstemious and 
regular habits and to the simple diet with 
little variety to which he accustomed him- 
self. 

One of the most eloquent and effective 
speakers who came to California in early 
days was James Alexander McDougall. He. 
was born at Bethlehem, Albany County, 
New York, November 19, 1817. Having 


‘been educated at Albany Grammar School 


he studied law and in 1837 settled in Pike 
County, Illinois. At the early age of twen- 
ty-five he was made Attorney-General in 
Some- 
what later he engaged in engineering and in 
1849 originated and organized an explor- 
ing expedition to examine the Rio Grande 
He 
accompanied the party along the Rio Grande 
and Gila, reaching San Francisco the same 
year, where he settled and practiced law, 
forming a partnership with Judge Louis 
Aldrich, a son-in-law of U. S. Senator 
Henry S. Foote.* 

In 1850 he was made Attorney-General 
of California; was elected to the legislature, 
and in 1852 on the democratic ticket, was 
chosen member of Congress, serving from 
1853 to 1855. He declined renomination. 
Having been elected United States Senator 
in 1860, he took his seat as a war Demo- 
crat, was made chairman of the Committee 
on the Pacific Railroad, and a delegate to 
the Chicago convention that nominated Mc- 
Clellan for President. At the end of the 
Senatorial term he retired to Albany, where 
he died shortly afterward, Sept. 3, 1867. 

J. J. Peatfeld. 


*See December, 1894, OveRLAND. 
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EVOLUTION OF SHIPPING AND SHIP-BUILDING IN 
CALIFORNIA. II. 


COMPILED FROM PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF Captains Dominco Marcucci, JoHN 


G. NorTH, PETER OWENS, 


PATRICK TIERNAN, GEORGE MIDDLEMAS, 


JAMES 


Dicki1E, IrRvinGc M. ScoTT, \AND OTHERS. 


CAPTAIN NorRTH’S NARRATIVE. 


APTAIN John G. 
North, Master ship- 
builder, was born 
in Throndhjem, 
Norway, the 
15th of December, 
1826. Of the land 
of the Vikings, the 
A gye-~ long lineage of his 
———=hhardy family has 
left its impress 
upon the Nation’s 
history. At the age 
of fifteen, he en- 
tered the Govern- 


ose ment service, 


passed a highly successful examination at 
Horten, his papers being signed by Jensen, 
Royal ship-builder, in a very commenda- 
tory style. 

He was placed in charge of the building 
of twenty gun-boats for the Norwegian 
Navy, and after fulfilling his trust in a 
most satisfactory manner, he was given a 
subsidy and permission to go to America to 
study American methods of ship-building. 
He arrived in Philadelphia July 29th, 1848, 
from there to New York, Bath, New 
Orleans, Boston and Portland, working 
at his trade in each place. He then 
made up his mind not to return home, and 
sailed the latter part of 1849 as first mate 
on the ship ‘‘ Viking,” for Valparaiso. 


On his arrival, the ‘* Viking” was con- 
demned, so he shipped aboard the vessel 


Saratoga” as ship-carpenter, the 23rd of 
May 1850, sailed from there on the 3oth, and 
arrived in San Francisco on the 28th of 
July 1850. Arriving here, he, like every- 
body else went to the mines, but a few 
months of that life soon proved to him that he 
was not fitted for it, so he came back to 
the city, starting in with one small 
steamer in company with the late William 
H. Moore as captain, making from the be- 
ginning $20 to $40 a head daily. This 
small beginning became the nucleus around 
which such names as General Redington, 
Captain James Whitney, Benjamin Harts- 
horne, Captain William H. Moore, Richard 
Jessup, Captain Seymour and others formed 
the California Steam Navigation Company, 
which afterward swayed the entire inland 
trade of California. Thiscompany, owned 
the ‘‘Surprise,” ‘‘John Bragdon” and 
‘*Cornelia,” all eastern built boats. 

On the site of the old Union Foundry, 
in 1852, the barge ‘‘Sacramento” was 
built for Moors, Page & Co., and then the 
first stern-wheeler of California, the ‘* Phin- 
eas,” afterwards wrecked, for General Red- 
ington. In 1853, following each other in 
rapid succession, came the ‘‘ Cleopatra,” for 
Captain Taylor, by Captain Moore, the 
** Belle,” ‘‘Gem No. 1,” and twenty-three 
other hulls, bargesand schooners. In1854, 
the first side-wheel steam vessel ever built in 
San Francisco Bay for a foreign port, the 
Flore de las Andes,” for Captain Canty 
and sent to Costa Rica. Then the stern- 
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wheeler ‘‘ Clara,” for Captain Webster, as 
an Alameda Ferry-boat. ‘Captain North 
had now made some $30,000 so he thought 
he would try a venture for himself, and the 
first three masted schooner ever built on 
the Pacific Coast to sail for a foreign 
‘country was built. She was named after 
the well known actresses of that day, the 
‘*Susan and Kate Dening.” The ladies 
presented the vessel with a full suit of flags, 
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foot model of a side-wheel steamer for the 
veteran, A. W Lockhead. The ‘‘ Thomas 
Payne ” and the ‘‘ Red Bluff” for the Cali- 
fornia Navigation Company were finished 
in 1855, and 1856 opened with the ‘‘ James 
Blair,” for Captain Gunnell, and the first 
ferry-steamer ‘o Oakland, the ‘‘ Contra 
Costa,” for Charles Minturn, was built in 
1857. Upto this time he had turned out 
of his yards over 120 hulls of different 


which cost no kinds. In 1858 
money in that | Le . | very advantage- 
day. An item 7 i ous Offer to go 
of $370 for ee ae to Russia, and 


champagne for 
‘launching pur- 
poses, is noted 
among the ex- 
penses. She 
cost $28,000, 
was sent to Aus- 
tralia on her 
first trip. The 
captain proved 
a rogue, and the 
vessel a_ total 
financial loss, 
although she 
was afterwards 
sold to the Gov- 
ernment and she 
was used as a 
dispatch _ boat, 
between Aus- 
tralia and New 
Zealand for 
many years. Captain North lost every 
dollar, besides his labor. In 1855 the 
**«Success” was built for a Marysville 
Company, and the ‘* Pardee,” for Cap- 
tain F. Foy, the ‘‘ Colorado,” for Hart- 
shorne & Johnson. He took her in sec- 


tions to the Colorado river, and there 
built the first steamer for the Gulf ot Cali- 
fornia. 


On his return, he built a small 45- 


CAPTAIN JOHN G. NORTH. 


he contracted to 
build a steamer 
(the first ever 
built on the 
Pacific Coast ) 
for the Russian 
Government. 
This was the 
stern-wheel 
steamer ‘* Ad- 
miral Kasaeurt” 
for the Amoor 
river, Manchur- 
ia. She was put 
in frame just 
where the rail- 
road offices and 
yard is now on 
the south side of 
Townsend street 
between Third 
and Fourth. He 
went over to the Amoor with the steamer in 
pieces, put it together, received high praise 
from her owners, but he could not be pre 
vailed upon to remain, so after eight month’s 
absence, returned. The schooner ‘‘ Mary 
Alice,” for Captain Benson, was his first 
work, and then the keel of the beautiful 
Steamer ‘‘Chrysopolis,”” now known as 
the ‘‘Oakland,” was laid. This was the 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


largest boat up to this time built in San 
Francisco, about g50 tons, 245 feet long 
and 40 feet beam. (The ‘‘ Chrysopolis” 
on her trial trip recorded the fastest time 
ever made between the pier and Benicia, 
1 hour, 19 minutes). She was launched 
one beautiful moonlight night, the 2nd of 
June, 1860, and all San Francisco came 
down to Third and Townsend streets to 


see it. Then comes ‘‘Gem No. 2,” to 


run between 
Sacramento and 
Red Bluff, and 
_the fine steamer 
“Yosemite” 
was built in this 
year over at the 
Potrero. It was 
close quarters 
now at Steam- 
boat Point, the 
Frenchman 
House” and 
“Wingards 
White Mule”, 
were getting to 
things of the be 
past. Meeting 
the Taylor 
Brothers one 
day, he asked 
them how much 
they wanted for 
the ‘* Potrero 
Point.”. Brad- 
shaw’s Point was 
nearer, but the 
.depth of water 
was not so reg- 
ular. After a 
talk with ‘* Old 
Man,” Captain 
Anderson, the 
amount agreed 
upon was paid 
over, and Steam- 
boat Point was a memory. 

** North’s Shipyard ” wasan 
fact. He had now secured the rebuilding of 
the ‘‘Brother Jonathan,” and that was the 
first work done at the new yard. Here in 
March, 1861, the steamer ‘‘ Brother Jona- 
than ” (which was built in New York in 1851) 
was broken up, down to the floor timber 
heads, and reconstructed with entirely new 
materials, of Puget Sound hard pine. Her 
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frames were sided in, making a surface of 
eighteen inches for receiving planks and fast- 
enings. The whole floor of white and live oak 
was perfectly sound, caulked and conse- 
quently water tight. Her former depth of 
hold was 21 feet 6 inches, with three decks, 
but it was now rebuilt to measure Ig feet 
of hold with only two decks. ‘The hull 
was diagonally strapped with iron 5¢x4¥%. 
The ship clear through was square fastened, 


outboard planks, butt-bolted and _ tree- 
nailed through. New white oak stern, 
new water wheels, new windlass, new 


set of spars, consisting of three masts, 
with new rigging, and she was well and 
_ thoroughly caulked with metal sheathing, 
and her boilers were known as the ‘‘Mar- 
tin’s patent.” 

It makes one’s heart thrill to think of his 
efforts to break in that bleak rocky spot fora 
shipyard. Just where the Pacific Rolling 
Mills have their shops ground was broken 
and the ‘‘ Brother Jonathan” was hauled 
out along shore. What an undertaking! 
No steam apparatus, no sliding ways, just 
sheer Viking nerve. Great timbers set in 
the ground, immense pulley blocks and 
hawsers. One night old Commodore Allen 
came out with a gang of 150 Chinamen to 
pull on the cables, and soon the steady 
tramp of men and the mild (?) remarks of 
Captains Allen and Anderson could be 
heard. The old steamer was crawling about 
an inch in ten minutes up the well-greased 
ways, when suddenly with a crash, a hawser 
parted, every yellow Chinaman dropped his 
hold and ran for dear life over the hills 
toward the city, accompanied by the bless- 
ings of the captains. The ‘‘ Jonathan” 
didn’t come up that night. 

This was the first shipbuilding done at the 
Potrero, a fitting beginning in 1861 for the 
crowning achievement in 1893 of the glori- 
ous ‘* Olympia.” Then came the steamer 
‘* Yosemite,” so long the crack steamer on 
the Sacramento, now plying between New 
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Westminster, Vancouver and Victoria. She 
bears her laurels well, having beaten the 
Scotch-built steamer ‘‘Islander” in a fair 
race some months since. Now comes the 
** Colorado” for Hartshorne & Johnson for 
the Colorado Company, the ‘‘ Wohare” for 
the same company, the twin schooners, 
whose time has never been heaten, the 
‘* George Lewis ” and ‘‘ de Euphemia,” the 
twin steamer ‘‘Reform” for Captain Nelson, 
the pioneer steamer for the fruit trade of 
the Sacramento river, for the company now 
known as the California Transportation 
Company, and the ‘‘ Washington ” for Cap- 
tain Benson. Then the crowning of all 
steamboat building up to this time—186s, 
in the steamer *‘ Capital.”” No money was 
spared to make her the finest of her class. 
She vied with the famous ‘* Mary Powell ” 
of New York fame. We must not forget 
the beautiful little steamer ‘‘ Parthemus,” 
built to use as a ferry-boat around the city 
front. In the meantime much other work 
was going on. The steamer ‘‘ Cornelia” 
was cut in two, her stern hauled away forty 
feet and a section of forty feet built in. 
The work was successful and she made bet- 
ter time than before; steamer ‘‘ Pacific” 
refitted, steamer ‘‘ Constantine,” iron ship, 
hauled out and made good as new. 

One night it had been raining, as it used 
to rain, and rivers of water were pouring 
down through the ship-yard, just where the 
gas works now are; the ‘‘ Constantine” had 
been hauled out comfortably. Captains 
Thorne and Kohl were happy. Up comes 
old Captain Anderson. ‘* You'd better 
come down to the yard; the Mississippi 
river is running under the ways and they are 
spreading.” Sure enough, when North and 
his assistants got down there, the steamer 
was touching the ground on one side, while 
the water was making havoc around the 
blocks. Captain North stood quite still for 
a moment; it meant thousands of dollars 
loss to him. Then men were sent across 
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the hills to Mission street for hydraulic 
pumps; others were detailed to light up 
fires to see what damage was done. The 
whole Potrero turned out to assist ; the rope 
walk men came down, and before 12 M. 
next day the ‘‘ Constantine” stood on an 
even keel again. 

Then came the night the big ship ‘* Har- 
riman ” broke the chain just as she was up, 
and went whizzing down into the water, 
each link of chain striking the other making 
a continuous line of fire, the heavy falls 
giving out reports like great guns. Captain 
North looked impassively at the ruin and 
disaster. Every man standing by him was 
dumb. Itwas2a.M. ‘* Boys,” said North, 
‘99 home and get your coffee ; I’ll see you 
again in the morning.” When he came in, 
he said to his wife, ‘* Chain’s broke again, 
I’m going to bed.’’ Nerved by his indom- 
itable pluck he negotiated a loan with 
the Clay-street Bank of $47,000 at 1 per 
cent. a mynth, and before 3 P. M. hada 
gang of men and two steam launches at 
work, and in two weeks was ready for 
business. It is needless to tell of his untiring 
activity. It is woven into the history of San 


Francisco. But enough; he needed a rest, 
and the ‘* boom” had struck the Potrero. 
He had grown tired of buying the ‘‘ De Haro” 
title over and over again ; had grown tired of 
the mud, the ‘‘ cut,” the ‘‘ toll gate,” the 
‘* bridge.” He wanted to see ‘‘ Gamle 
Norge” once again, so selling the then well 
known ‘‘ North’s Ship Yard” toa syndicate 
he returned to Norway. While ct his native 
city, Throndhjem, he drew plans and super- 
intended the building of a light draught 
stern-wheel steamer, to be used as a gov- 
ernment transport, and called her the ‘* Po- 
trero.” He was on board a Russian 
corvette when the Sucz Canal was thrown 
open ; at Paris during the first week of the 
siege, and afterwards at the capitulation ; in 
Rome at St. Peters’ when the ‘ infalli- 
bility ” was proclaimed ; in Hamburg when 
Sedan and Strasburg fell ; up and down the 
Thames through the works of Mandsley-of- 
Armstrong on the Tyne; through the 
Scotch yards on the Clyde, across to the 
Krupp Iron Works, to the Italian Navy 
Yard. After three years, back to California. 
No rest for that grand, active brain, for that 
man whose ‘‘word was as good as his 
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bond.” Business in his line was dull, but 
he did not despair. His words were pro- 
phetic—** It will come sure, not for me, but 
for others; the Potrero will be known for 
iron ship-building yet.” He concluded to 
go down to Guatemala. There he con- 
tracted to build two steamers for the Hon- 
duras R. R. Co., and also to build fifty 
miles of railroad. He invested largely, and 
after remaining a few months returned to 
California fur supplies. He then went back 
to Guatemala, finished his contracts, but 
was attacked with the fateful fevers of that 
country, and returned to California. <A 
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week later, September 19, 1872, he died, 
leaving as monuments to his genius and 
ability a new section to the city, the Potrero 
Ship Yard, fifty-three bay and river steamercs, 
and 273 hulls of all descriptions, every one 
of them models of their class, staunch and 
true. It was a saying those days that if 
John G. North built a vessel it was not nec- 
essary to insure her. A truer friend anda 
more honorable and generous man never 
lived. He was known to take off his over- 
coat and give it to a destitute sailor. Pio- 
neer ship-builder, hail and farewell! for 
‘** surely his works do follow him.” 


CAPTAIN Marcucci’s NARRATIVE. 


(Continued. ) 


N THE year 1859, I built 

the steamer ‘*‘ Flora Tem- 
ple,” in company with 
Mr. Charles McLaugh- 
lin, for the Sacramento 
trade. She was 130 
feet long by 28 feet 
beam, and 7 feet depth 
of hold. She was a 
side-wheeler with one 
single engine, 20 
inches bore by 6 feet 
stroke; one  fire-box 
boiler with 6-inch riv- 
his eted flues. She never 
v did much service, as 
was subsidized to remain idle. In 


she 
1860 I built a schooner called ‘* Fannie ” 


for the lumber trade on the coast. She was 
owned by Charles Hare and Turner & 
Rundell. 

In 1861 I built the barkentine ‘‘ Mon- 
itor” for Mr. John Kentfield. She is still 
in the lumber trade. The same year I built 
a stern-wheel steamer for the upper Sacra- 
mento River for Captain Mills. She was 
130 feet long, 30 feet beam, and 3 feet 
deep. I also built a barge for the same 


owners in connection with the steamer. It 
was 140 feet long by 32 feet beam and 3 
feet deep. 

In 1862 I went up the Coast to Navarro 
River, to get a schooner off the rocks. I 
remained there all winter repairing her, and 
she brought a load of lumber down from 
Mr. H. Tichenor’s mill. The summer of 
1863 I again went up the coast to Mendo- 
cino City, to get another schooner off the 
rocks. I repaired her also where she lay, 
and she brought a load of lumber from 
there to this city. In 1864 I built a side- 
wheel steamer called the ‘*‘ Cyrus Walker,” 
for Messrs. Pope & Talbot of this city. 
She was 120 feet long by 28 feet beam and 
8 feet hold. She had two high-pressure 
engines and a surface condenser. Mr. Bull- 
ene, the present boiler inspector of the 
Seattle District, put her machinery in her, 
and then took her up to the Pope & Talbot 
mill on the Sound to tow logs, etc. In 1865 
I built the steamer ‘* Reliance” for the 
Alviso Transportation Company, Messrs. 
James Lick, A. B. Rowley, and others. 
She was a propeller, 120 feet long, 26 feet 
beam and 9g feet hold. She had one high- 
pressure engine 20 inches by 20 inches, 
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and two cylinder tubular boilers 16 feet 
long.. The engine and boilers were built 
by the Pacific Iron Works of this city. In 
1866 I built a small stern-wheel steamer 
called ‘‘ Pioneer,” for towing schooners on 
the Sacramento River. Her engines were 
built by the Globe Iron Works at Stockton, 
and the boilers by Coffee & Risdon of this 
city. I built her at the foot of Second 
street on the Tichenor ways property, where 
I had moved my shipyard from what was 
known in those days as Steamboat Point, 
that is, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Townsend and King streets In 1868 I 
built the steamer ‘‘ Santa Cruz” for Messrs. 
Goodall & Nelson. She was a propeller 
with twin screws. She was 130 feet long 
by 30 feet beam and 1o feet hold. Her 
engines were built by John Lockhead of 
this city. 

The same year, and at the same time, I 
built a steam yacht called ‘‘ Brisk,” for W. 
C. Ralston. Lockhead also put the ma- 
chinery inher. She hada Lockhead Patent 
Boiler. She turned out a failure on account 
of the boiler, and as she did not have room 
enough in her to put in the old time kind 
of boiler I hauled her out, cut her in two, 
and put twenty-five feet in the middle of 
her. They put two fire-box tubular boilers 
in her, and she went all right, except that 
she never was very ‘‘ Brisk.” 

In the year 1869 I built the steamer 
‘¢ Vallejo” for the California Pacific R. R. 
Co. She was a propeller built for a freight 
boat from this city to Vallejo. She was 130 
feet long, 28 feet beam and 8 feet hold. 
Her machinery was built by the Risdon 
Iron Works of this city. At the same time 
and for the same Company I built a freight 
barge 14° feet long, 36 feet beam and 8 
feet hold. Between 1869 and 1877 I was 
engaged in other matters and did not do 
anything in the boat-building line. 

In the year 1878 I again began boat- 
building, and during the year built the stern- 
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wheel steamer ‘* Mary Garratt,” at Stockton, 
for the Cal. Steam Nav. Co. She is 175 
feet long, 46 feet beam, and 8 feet hold. 
She has a pair of high-pressure engines 20- 
inch bore, and 6 ft. stroke of piston, and 4 
cylinder tubular boilers, 18 ft. long, 40-inch 
diameter. Her machinery was built at the 
Stockton Iron Works, Stockton, Cal., and 
her boilers by Moynehan & Aitkin, of this 
city. When she was ready torun I was put 
in command of her and ran her between 
this city and Stockton as a passenger and 
freight boat In November of 1878 I again 
left the city on a visit to see my mother, and 
I returned in February, 1879. On my ar- 
rival, at Mr. W. T. Garratt’s request and 
solicitation, I went into the office of the 
California Steam Navigation Company as 
superintendent of the line, and subsequently, 
became one of the directors and vice-presi- 
dent of saidcompany. I continued as such 
for two years ; then the principal owners of 
the company disagreed. There was a com- 
bination made against the Garratt interest 
which I represented, and I was deposed ; but 
in 1882 there was another combination made 
whereby the Garratt interest gained the con-. 
trol, and I was again put in charge of affairs. 
During the time that I was out of the com- 
pany I built the stern-wheel steamer ‘‘Gold” 
for the Petaluma trade, for Mr. N. J. Miller 
and others, retaining one-third interest my- 
self. She is 140 feet long, 32 feet beam, 
and 7 feet hold. She has a pair of high 
pressure engines, 15-inch bore, and 5 feet 
stroke of piston; three cylinder tubular 
boilers, 37 inch diameter, 18 feet long. The 
engines were built in St. Louis, and were 
taken out of a steamer in Salt Lake. The 
boilers were built by Mr. Wm. McAfee of 
this city. 

In 1888 I built a small stern wheel steamer 
at Stockton for the California Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. She was called ‘‘ Merren.” 
She is 100 feet long, 30 feet beam, and 3 
feet deep. She was built for towing barges 
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between this city and Stockton, or up and 
down the upper San Joaquin River. Atthe 
same time I built two large grain barges for 
the same company. They were 180 feet 
long, 40 feet beam, and 7 feet deep. 

In 1889 the California Steam Navigation 
Company and the San Joaquin Improve- 
ment Company consolidated, and formed a 
new company called the California Naviga- 
tion and Improvement Company. I held a 
subordinate position in the new company. 
In 1890 the California Navigation and Im- 
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provement, Company bought our interest, 
and in consequence I was out of business. 
Since we sold out our interes: I designed 
and made a model for the new stern. wheel 
steamers built by Hinckley, Spiers & Hayes 
for the Union Transportation Company of 
Stockton. In December, 1890, I was ap- 
pointed by the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Hon. Wm. Windom, as assistant in- 
spector of hulls of steam vessels for the port 
of San Francisco, which position I am at 
present holding, January, 1894. 
D, Marcuceci. 


INDIFFERENCE. 


Amid the silken vesture of her hair 

My love she sits nor makes or word or sign 
But picks the tender petals from the rose 
That once was held within a golden shrine. 
The crimson leaves fall fluttering to earth, 
My love she sits and sings a song of mirth. 


Henry Clayton Hopkins. 
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HE present war 
in the Far East, 
if it does nothing 
else, deserves 
the thanks of the 
Western world 
for the contribu- 


directly made to 
our historical, 
ethnologic, geo- 
graphic and sta- 
tistical knowl- 
edge. 

In the past four months, the American 
press, daily, weekly and monthly, has been 
a treasury of information upon all thesc fields 
of thought, superior to all the encyclo- 
pedias and works of reference we pos- 
sess. Many of these facts have come first- 
hand from tourists, missionaries, scientists 
-and diplomatic representatives; but the ma- 
jority have been gained from ephemeral 
publications, such as the English journals 
in China and Japan, from the Consular re- 
ports of the great powers, from the annual 
returns and statements of foreign missions, 
and from the printed transactions of geo- 
graphic, Asiatic, philologic and other learned 
societies. 

From these media, as well as from the 
important events which are occurring daily, 
we have learned more in a brief season of 
war than we would have in twenty years 
of peace. 

We now realize the insignificance of our 
past knowledge concerning the extreme 
Orient, the necessity of revising, if net of 
destroying, many preconceptions, and above 
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all the important role which this part of the 
world has played in the historical develop- 
ment of Iurope. 

As an interesting illustration, we begin to 
know that the westward movement of tribes 
and peoples into Europe, such as the inva- 
sion of the Huns, the Turks and the Tartars 
and the southward and southwestern move- 
ment across Asia, such as the Mongol and 
Manchu conquests of China and the Mon- 
gol conquest of India, had their origin, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the land of the 
Si-Shun-Shu, and that these six nations, 
heretofore regarded as different nations or 
races, were members of the Si-Shun family. 
This land included what are now Corea, 
Northern Corea, the Manchurian provinces, 
upper and lower Mongolia and portions of 
Siberia and Turkestan. The people were 
brave, hardy and warlike. Some were mere 
nomads, others were husbandmen, and 
still others were dwellers in towns and cities. 
The last were the most highly developed, 
and as early as 1500 B. C. had reached a 
state of semi-civilization at several points, 
corresponding to or coincident with the 
modern places Kirin, Moukden, Kingchan, 
Urga, Ulia, Cutai, Kuldja and Kashgar. 
Yankofsky, Polliakoff, Gorsky, Sheveleff, 
Michailofsky and other Russian explorers 
have found remains of this early civilization 
in the Amoor region and Manchurian prov- 
inces, which seem to claim an antiquity 
of at least eight thousand years. 

The Chinese historians, who are nothing 
if not contemptuous of every nation save 
their own, acknowledge a quasi-civilization 
among the Si-Shun as far back as 800 B. C., 
among the Coreans 1122 B. C., and among 
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the Japanese 100 A, D., while claiming one 
for themselves which dates from 2852 B. C. 

So much for the beginnings of civiliza- 
tions in the Far East. We are just on the 
threshold of learning their outlines. 

Hardly any more definite is our knowl- 
edge of the early history of its peoples. 
What we have learned of late is as follows: 
There was a stone age, a bronze age and an 
iron age in Asia, as in Europe. The first 
runs back until it is lost in antiquity. The 
Kitchen-Mounds in Corea and the Amoor 
country, which date back at least twenty 
thousand years, show the stone age to close 
and the iron age to come in about 3800 
B. C. 

Before the discovery of iron and not less 
than eight thousand years ago, the territory 
of what is now China, Corea and Japan was 
occupied by a brown race, either Malayan 
or Malay-negroid in character. This is 
pointed out by tradition, by ethnology, an- 
thropology and archeology. The brown 
people bore the same relation to Eastern 
Asia as did the Iberians and Lapps to pre- 
historic Europe. While of a low grade in- 
tellectualiy, they had mastered nearly all 
the primitive arts. They had domesticated 
the buffalo, dog, cat, monkey, and the 
barnyard fowls. It may be questioned if 
they had tamed the horse or cow. They 
lived in huts, tilled the soil and understood 
pottery. Asarace they were split up into 
innumerable clans and tribes. They were 
perpetually warring among themselves, using 
as arms weapons made from wood and 
stone. They worshiped fetiches and devils, 
practiced polygamy and polyandry, offered 
human sacrifices to their idols, and were 
altogether pretty respectable savages. 

There are numerous remnants of this 
ancient race or races alive to-day. In Japan 
are the Ainos, in Corea the Wild-wood 
men, in China the Miao-tsze, Man-tsze, 
Lo-lo, Mu-su and Li-su, in the island of 
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Formosa are the Che-whan and Pepo-whan, 
and in the island of Hai-Nan the Les. The 
aborigines surviving in Japan and Corea do 
not exceed five thousand in either land, 
while in China they are estimated at as 
many millions. 

About the time the early Si-Shun-Shu or 
primitive Mongols had grown larger in num- 
bers than could be safely supported by their 
fields and flocks, a migration southward en- 
sued into the northwest of China. The 
hardy warriors of the North, well-armed and 
mounted on ponies, found an easy prey in 
the aborigines. ‘Those who showed opposi- 
tion were ruthlessly slaughtered; those who 
fled were captured and made slaves or sold 
to other Si-Shun tribes. Slaughter and 
slavery seem to have been the general rule. 
There were exceptions, however, when gen- 
erous or politic chiefs made friends with the 
natives and absorbed them gradually or else 
confined them peaceably to some reserva- 
tion. This process went on for years, for 
centuries. Sometimes a small tribe or two 
comprised the entire migration and some- 
times it was a mighty army like those of 
Timour or of Zenghis Khan. The last great 
wave was that of the Manchus, two centu- 
ries and a half ago. The tide has not died 
yet. There is still a small but steady inflow 
of Tartars, Mongols and Manchus from the 
colder to the warmer districts of the Empire, 
from the ancient home of the Si-Shun-Shu to 
the land of the great rivers, the Hoang-Ho 
and the Yang-tsze. 

That the invasion and occupation were 
slow and irregular is evidenced by the fact 
that there is to-day no Chinese language, 
but one hundred and eighteen languages as 
different from one another as English, Dan- 
ish, Dutch and German, and by the more 
curious fact that there is practically no word 
in the many vernaculars for China, nation 
and patriotism, the people of the Empire 
still regarding themselves as a congeries of 
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tribes and clans rather than as members of 
one great commonwealth. 

. The citizen of Canton considers his com- 
patriot of Amoy or Hankow almost as much 
a foreigner as the citizen of Japan or the 
globe-trotter of Uncle Sam’s domain. Ask 
him his nationality, and nearly nine times 
out of a hundred he will reply ‘‘ Quang 
Tung,” the name of the province. Beyond 
and beneath the Imperial government, which 
it regards as an unavoidable necessity, every 
community in the Empire still preserves the 
patriarchal form of government, with its 
patria potestas clanship and village-elders. 

When the turbulent elements issue a pla- 
card against their own administration or 
against Europeans, the object of their wrath 
in either case is named the same, ‘‘ Fan 
Qui” or ‘‘ foreign devils.” 

While their education, politics and civil 
service render the Chinese people uniform, 
the system does not make them homoge- 
neous. They suggest millions of metal 
statues, cast in the same mould, almost in- 
distinguishable each from the other, but on 
the first touch of the chemist’s acid one 
proves to be gold, another copper, a third 
tin, a fourth iron, until the list of elements 
is exhausted. 

The boiling over of the great kettle we call 
the Si-Shun-Shu sent numberless destruc- 
tive floods to the southwest into what is now 
known as the Eighteen Provinces. But 
after many years, probably many centuries, 
the ever-increasing resistance of the aborigi- 
nes and of those who had gone before and 
their descendants made progress in that di- 
rection difficult except in the case of large 
armies. These would naturally force their 
way until their momentum was dissipated, 
when they would become stationary and 
settle down in adjoining communities or 
else would be absorbed by the tribes into 
whose territory they had penetrated. There 
is a legend in Chinese literature, which the 
narrator describes as ‘‘Our True Tales,’’ 
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that in the time of the Han dynasty a tribe 
of ten thousand souls, driven from their 
homes by flood and famine, marched south- 
ward to the savage country of Anterior 
Thibet and there attempted the conquest of 
the fertile valleys and mountain pastures of 
a Miao prince. Worn out by privation, 
they did not possess the necessary strength, 
although they had the valor, for active war- 
fare. The warriors were nearly all slain by 
the savages, and the survivors, man, woman 
and child, carried into captivity. They 
were divided among the chiefs and put to 
work as slavesin distant valleys and plateaux 
almost inaccessible to the outside world. 
Here they and their progeny have lived and 
labored ever since. Here they preserve the 
forgotten speech of the far past and worship 
gods, whose names even are no more re- 
membered. They toil in patience, waiting 
their deliverance by the armies of the 
Hans. 

As migration to the south and southwest 
grew difficult, it turned in other directions 
and then moved to the southeast. It slowly 
swept over and covered the provinces or 
states which the Chinese historians in 1200 
B. C. called Chaosien, Lin-Twung, Lolang, 
Ma-Han, Chung-Han and Bien-Han, and 
which to-day are described on the maps as 
Liao-Tung, the Ya-loo district and Corea. 

There is a discrepancy at this point be- 
tween philology and ethnology on the one 
hand and the Chinese and Corean records 
on the other. Following the former, we 
find that the invaders fought and nearly ex- 
terminated the aborigines. None were left 
except those who lived in or escaped: to the 
mountain fastnesses and wildernesses in the 
northeast of Corea, in the present province 
of Ham-Ging. Here, at the headwaters of 
the Ya-loo, is a district so inhospitable and 
forbidding that it is better known to our 
own race through several intrepid travelers 
like Goold-Adams, Cavendish, ex-United 
States Consul ales and Campbell than it 
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is to the Coreans, who live in the adjacent 
territory. 

When the Si-Shun-Shu tribes had con- 
quered Corea, they rested and began to 
make settlements. But victory had not 
brought peace. Other swarms of their own 
people were in their footsteps and ever ready 
with the sword and spear to dispute the title 
of field, farm, forest and pasture. For cen- 
turies war, more or less continuous, was the 
characteristic of Corean life. When five 
men are struggling for what only two can 
have, there must be a terrible strain and 
pressure. This was the condition of affairs 
in Corea for centuries. During that time 
colonies large and small of the early Si- 
Shun-Shu crossed over the sea and found 
new homes in the islands of Japan. 

How long the making of Corea lasted we 
know not. It was not finished in 1122 
B. C., when the immortal Kitsu became 
King of Chaosien and introduced the civili- 
zation of China into that land, then the 
northeastern part of the present ‘‘ Hermit 
Kingdom.” 

The records themselves are a tale of van- 
ishing tribes and thrones, of numerous wars 
and invasions down to the present century. 
The long years before the commencement of 
Corean history and after the beginning of 
the southeast movement of the Si-Shun peo- 
ples must have been a similar if not a more 
sanguinary scene of conflict. Of this long 
period neither China nor Corean chronicles 
give us the slightest idea before 2333 B. C., 
when Tan-Kun, otherwise known as Wang- 
Kien, established the kingdom of Chaosien 
out of savage tribes. 

The record of Corean civilization begins 
with Kitsu, the brother of Wu-Wang, the 
founder of the Chau dynasty of China, 1122 
B. C. Wu was a brave and powerful noble 
or feudal prince, who put an end to the 
Shang dynasty in a brief but brilliant war 
and then seated himself on the throne of his 
former lord. Kitsu, who seems to have 


been a very just and able man, would not 
accept the usurpation, but started a conspi- 
racy to restore the rightful heir to the crown. 
His plot was detected a few days after its in- 
ception and he was obliged to fly. He 
crossed the frontier at New Chwang and en- 
tered the Kingdom of Chaosien. 

There was trouble in the land at the time 
and in some mysterious way Kitsu was made 
king. History says that he made a very 
good monarch and adds that he civilized the 
aborigines. In this statement of civilizing 
the nations is the discrepancy already re- 


ferred to. If the chronicler means the Si- 


Shun people of Chaosien and uses the term 
aborigines to indicate their savage character, 
all is well. The Si-Shun of that part of the 
Far East, whether in Kirin, Tsi-tsi-har or 
Chaosien, were undoubtedly on a very low 
Stage of existence, and compared with the 
Chinese of that epoch might be justly re- 
garded as savages. But in the normal sense 
of the Chinese word for aborigines, ‘‘ sons 
of the soil,” the discrepancy becomes an 
insurmountable difficulty. 

There is an altar te Kitsu in a tem- 
ple north of Ping Yang and near it his time- 
worn and rounded statue, to which even to- 
day incense is burned by the devout and 
superstitious. 

From Kitsu to the present time the record 
is continuous if not complete. In 240 B.C. 
Chaosien reached its greatest prosperity and 
then covered two-thirds of the old kingdom, 
which reached into Chih-li. Then comes 
reverses. ‘The people of Yen rebelled and 
drove them across the Liao River, while on 
the northeast the Gasgowli deprived them of 


many of their best districts and cities. 


About 190 B. C. Chaosien was conquered 
by China, then under the Han dynasty. 
When the Hans lost their power, the former 
territory of Chaosien and the people passed 
into the hands of the Gasgowli and the 
Fooyii. By degrees a new kingdom was 
formed, taking the name of the former, 
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which was afterward shortened to Ga- 


oli. 

From this word Gaoli we derive our term 
Corea by the gradual change of the former 
into Gaori and Kaoru. The establishment 
of Gaoli seemed to be the signal for the be- 
ginning of constant war, in which new 
hordes, new armies and new names appear 
and disappear. In the long list of conquer- 
ors who possessed the Corean peninsula are 
Gaoli, Liaotung, the Liaos Kingdom, the 
Wei Kingdom, the Chinese Baiji, Bohai, the 
Kitan, the Si-Shun, the Mongols, the Man- 
chus, the Japanese and again, and again the 
Chinese. 

And out of these came the modern Corea 
or Chaosien. Its boundaries have remained 
the same for centuries, thanks to the gener- 
osity of the Manchu monarch, Taid-Sung, 
in 1627, and to the Japanese Generals 
thereafter. Its people are homogeneous, 
after having passed repeatedly through the 
fiery furnace of war. Nevertheless, in origin 
they are a hybrid product of at least thirty 
branches of the Si-Shun-Shu, modified in 
ancient times by the Malay or Malay-negroid 
Antochthones. For the last two centuries 
they have preserved a national existence on 
account of the unchangeable jealousy of the 
two neighbors, China and Japan, 

Considering its physical environment, it 
has been fairly prosperous. Despite adverse 
climate, soil, mountains and other influ- 
ences, it has slowiy but continuously grown, 
until its population is enormous in propor. 
tion to its inhabitable area. Whetherat the 
lowest estimate of twelve millions or the 
highest of twenty, it is a striking commen- 
tary upon the fecundity and vitality of the 
race from which they have sprung. 

If the early development of Corea is ob- 
scured, that of Japan is covered with eternal 
darkness. Its records grow inaccurate and 
mythical as they pass backwards, until they 
enter the domains of pure fancy. Tradition, 
however, comes to our aid and declares that 
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the ancestry of the people of the Mikado 
came originally from the mainland of Asia, 
where they had many great wars with mighty 
nations, and that they gained possession of 
their present home by conquest and also by 
friendly arrangement with the people whom 
they found living there. 

This invasion or migration from the main- 
land must have been more or less completed 
before the Christian era. The best point 
for sailing from the continent to the islands 
is from Fusan, in the southernmost part of 
Corea. Here the Corean Strait is compar- 
atively narrow and broken by two iarge 
islands lying nearly in its centre. Another 
ancient port is Ping-hai, a hundred miles to 
the north. These cities are in the provinces 
of Kiensang or Guing shang and Kanchwen 
orGangwan. From the shores of these two 
provinces all emigration must have occurred, 
on account of the dangerous coast and 
much greater distance from the north. On 


account of their position on the peninsula 


the two states must have been a scene of 
perennial warfare in the periods preceding 
ourera. Now the Corean records cover the 
history of the eniire territory for the last 
nineteen centuries and make no mention of 
a fact which, had it occurred during that 
time, would have been a matter of the pro- 
foundest importance and interest. 

Before that time, and, in fact, before the 
first century B. C., neither the Corean or 
Chinese records give much information re- 
specting the southern part of the peninsula. 
They confine themselves to Gaoli and the 
northern states, whose southern boundary 
was the Datong River, on whose bank Ping 
Yang stands and the district abutting on its 
shores. The lands below this they refer to 


as the kingdoms or tribes of Bayi and Sinlo, 
and describe the population as numerous, 
fierce and ever-fighting. 

This is corroborated by the Chinese offi- 
cial maps of the third century B. C., which 
designate Gaoli as Chaosien and the militant 
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states as that of Mahan tribes or nations, 
the Chun-Han nations, and the Bien-Han 
nations, showing that in three hundred years 
there had been revolutions and wars more 
desolating and destructive than those which 
metamorphosed Italy in the last days of the 
Roman Empire. 

What information we have of Baiji goes 
back to about 20 A. D. It is therefore 
probable that the exodus from Corea to 
Japan had finished at least some time before 
that epoch. It must have occurred after 
the invasion of the Corean peninsula by the 
Si-Shun-Shu and before the time of Kitsu in 
1120 B. C. Whether the first settlers of 
Japan were in the vanguard of the Si-Shun 
movement and crossed the strait from mere 
martial inertia or whether they were forced 
to traverse the waters by the increasing 
pressure of tribes from the north we know 
not, but the probabilities are ten to one in 
favor of the latter hypothesis. 

Collating the dates we find, therefore, that 
the invasion of Japan from Corea probably 
did not occur after the time of Kitsu in 1120 
B. C. nor before the beginning of the con- 
quest of China, 6000 B. C. This is a long 
period — five thousand years —and yet after 
all what are fifty centuries to the lapse of 
time during which modern science shows 
man to have been npon the globe. 

A curious side-light is thrown upon the 
subject by the science of language. The 
Government of Japan is preparing an ency- 
clopedic dictionary of its speech, and for 
that purpose has long employed a number 
of philologic scholars. In their work thus 
far they report that they have found that 
one-sixth of all the language is similar in 
form to present Corean words; that another 
sixth in ancient or archaic formsis like pres- 
ent or past Corean forms; that other lists 
bear a family resemblance to Manchurian, 
Mongolian and Chinese forms, even where 
they are not borrowed directly from the 
tongues; that a similar correspondence 
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exists in syntax, phonology, and the meta- 
phoric use of radicals. They all agree that 
Japanese is agnate with Corean or else grew 
near it for many centuries and that both bear 
a family relationship to the Manchurian and 
other languages mentioned. 

The archzological remains of Japan and 
Corea are closer and more alike than are any 
of the other three nations. Those which 
seem to belong to 500 B. C. and 1500 B.C. 
are scarcely distinguishable. 

Sociologically both Japan and Corea have 
followed a path that during many centuries 
was identical. The differences in develop- 
ment and condition are large to-day, but 
they diminish as one goes backward, and in 
the cighth century appear to be quite insig- 
nificant. 

The brief historical story now sketched 
finds a parallel in the cases of the Gotho- 
Germanic races of Kurope. They spread 
from their original home, occupied Ger- 
many, driving out the Keltic peoples, in- 
vaded Holland by land in the same manner, 
and thence sailed to England, which they 
conquered after ruthless wars with the 
Britons, Picts and Scots, also members of 
the Keltic family. Substitute the Miao for 
the Kelts, the Chinese for the Germans, the 
Coreans for the Dutch and the Japanese for 
the English, and you have the Far East. 
The analogy goes even further. The last 
great migration in either case was to an 
island kingdom, rich in natural resources, 
where the invaders grew into a homogeneous 
nation, and where, in the course of the 
years, they surpassed their ancient kindred 
in all that constitutes a high civilization. 

In the evolution of Japan, China and 
Corea, war has been the most important 
factor. Yet oddly enough its consequences 
have been very different in each case. The 
three started with about the same bravery, 
the same military skill and the same love of 
conquest. Their annals disclose exhibition 
of wonderful courage, of noble heroism in 
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defeat and magnanimity in triumph. Each 
has had its up and downs, of which the 
totals of the. balance-sheet cannot be far 
apart. Yet, at the present time, they are so 
different as.to justify cause for surprise. 

The Chinese are as brave as can be, but 
their, bravery is cold and fatalistic. They 
have no. love of nationality, no love of war 
and no love of life. To this they add a 
superstition. which increases their eccen- 
tricity. A Fuhkien soldier drills seven 
holes in his sword blade and fills them with 
copper plugs. It is a magic spell, and 
makes him invincible and invulnerable. 
But if one is loosened, he is the picture of 
misery ; he knows that he is to be wounded 
or captured. . He goes to battle nerveless 
and weak, and usvally brings about the fate 
he dreads. If the accident happened to 
twenty men in the regiment, that regiment 
would certainly be defeated if it went into 
action in the next forty-eight hours. 

If a copper plug falls out and is lost, the 
owner of the blade is a doomed man. 
Rather than suffer the unknown on the 
morrow, he is apt to commit suicide to-day. 

It is of no use to reason with him and as- 
sure him that death is but death, no matter 
how it come. He answers promptly, ‘‘That 
is true, but if I kill myself I die quickly and 
with but little pain, while if I wait I die and 
suffer untold agony in the dying.” 

Their superstition works queer results. 
In the war of 1885 a French man-of-war at 
Foo-Chow one night turned the search-light 
upon five hundred Chinese soldiers busy at 
making earthworks. As the great light 
struck them, they dropped their tools and 
stood aghast. Finally the whisper ran the 
ranks, ‘‘The French have captured the 
moon and have taken it on their ship.” 
This was enough. The next moment they 
broke and fled, and it is said could never 
be persuaded to go near that place again. 

Indifference to death is another remark- 
. The virtu- 


able Chinese characteristic. 
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ous widow,” who commits suicide to honor 
her dead husband, invites all her friends 
and relatives to the performance and lights 
her own pyre or applies the deadly knife 
with a smile ora bow. The servants, who 
had themselves buried alive with their dead 
lord, were invariably laughing or singing 
when the last brick closed up the opening 
to the tomb. 

If you have a very bitter Celestial enemy, 
keep a watch on your well and your front 
door. He is liabie to drown himself or 
hang himself in the other case, just to get 
satisfaction. 

Some years ago General Liu Ming Shan, 
then Governor of Formosa, started a railway. 
It was a source of wonder and delight to the 
people, who patronized it liberally and 
crowded the road in every town and village 
to watch the trains go by. In due course 
of time the news got abroad that the won- 
derful iron horse was as common as ordinary 
equine quadrupeds among the ‘‘ foreign 
devils,” and that the law of railroads re- 
quired them to pay heavy damages to the 
family of any one they ran over. Shortly 
after that an old man was killed on the 
track, and then an old woman was seen to 
throw herself under the wheels of the train. 
The families promptly demanded indemnity 
for the loss, and received, say, two hundred 
dollars from the authorities, accordingly. 
People kept on being run over until the 
railroad officials became tired. They made 
an investigation and found that in every 
case the victims had discussed the matter 
with his or her household, and had agreed 
to offer up life beneath the wheels so that 
the kindred could obtain damages from the 
road. 

The grievance was reported to the Gov- 
ernor, who immediately published a new 
law. It made loitering or being near a rail- 
way with suicidal intent a capital offense 
and prohibited any indemnity for a death 
under such circumstances. The proclama- 
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tions were posted everywhere the same day 
and from that day the accidents ceased as if 
by magic. One man, who had induced his 
father to kill himself in this manner a few 
days before and had not collected the 
money, was so indignant at the new statute 
that he hanged himself in the Governor's 
outer quadrangle. 

Very different are the Japanese. ‘They 
love life and gayety, war and Fatherland. 
They have superstitions, but while believing 
in them, laugh at them as if capital jokes. 
They are as brave as tiger cats. When the 
American and English gunboats bombarded 
the Shiminosaki forts thirty odd years ago, 
the garrisons never flinched nor faltered. 
They served the old smooth-bores against 
their enemy until they were shot down. As 
cannon after cannon was dismantled, as the 
walls of the fort were swept away by shot 
and shell, as the soldiers were slaughtered, 
there was no thought of flight. As an 
American lieutenant observed afterwards 
when asked if the Japanese could fight. 
‘* Fight? Why, the little brown devils can 
fight anything.” 

They take an intense interest in their 
politics and public affairs. Under the an- 
cient regime of Daimios each district re- 
garded its lord paramount as a_ superior 
being and turned out en masse to fight his 
battles as enthusiastically as ever did the 
vassals and men at arms of feudal earls 
and barons. 

Under the present administration they 
display the same feeling for their parties 
and their nation. They cannot have a 
special election without a fight and generally 
a death ortwo. When it comes to general 
elections of great importance passions run 
so high that riots are a regular occurrence. 
They veneer their militant quality with 
politeness until they attain a kind of chiv- 
alry. It is told of a famous Samurai that 
he never wounded an enemy without bow- 
ing and never killed one without an humble 
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Above all they are patient and enduring. 
They make their wants as few as possible 
and in this way, no matter how poor they 
may be, extract a joy from life unknown 
to us, who depend mainly on purchase for 
our pleasures. 

The third type, that of the citizen of the 
‘* Land of the Morning Calm.” is inferior 
to the other two. It is difficult to describe 
and more difficult to understand. Physic- 
ally the Corean is strong and healthy ; never- 
theless, he shirks his work if employed and 
does a boy’s task if his own master.| His 
climate is cold and his soil not over-fertile. 
Yet he avoids manufactures and is as lazy 
and idle as it is possible to be without starv- 
ing or freezing to death. He has invented 
one of the best alphabets known, a phonetic 
system worthy of Pitman, yet he pretends to 
be ignorant of its existence. He has a lit- 
erature, but never rewards his own authors, 
nor refers to their books. He has, times 
numberless displayed great valor, yet nine 
times out of ten, his conduct is savage, cruel, 
and cowardly. On the coast, he wrecks 
ships, loots the cargo and massacres the 
crew. Inland he robs the traveller and any- 
one else he can lay hands on. 

The government is if possible worse than 
the citizen. It possesses an army of a mil- 
lion men on paper, but could not muster five 
thousand troops, when the riots occurred 
last spring. It buys magazine-rifles for its 
soldiers, but when these are delivered, they 
prove to be spears, flails and worn-out mus- 
kets. It has a great navy of three hundred 
men-of-war and three thousand officers on 
paper, but does not own a steam launch 
much less a single ship. It mines gold and 
silver in large quantities but rec esits taxes 
and transacts most of its business by barter. 
It has custom-houses but farms them out to 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, a quasi- 
corporation, half English and half Chinese. 

Japan is cursed by the social evil and 
China by concubinage. Corea proudly imi- 
tates both countries and adds the two vices, 


to her own, polygamy ‘and slave-girl 
traffic. 

One of the chief items in the official rec- 
ord of the King’s income is the slave-girls 
he breeds and sells for immoral purposes. 

The attitudes of the three nations towards 
our form of civilization are equally full of 
contrast. China refers to European and 
American alike as ‘* Western Barbarian ” or 
‘* Foreign Devil” the same as she did a 
thousand years ago to the naked denizens 
of Borneo and Sumatra. She sxegards their 
social and political system with a strange 
mixture of hostility and contempt. She 
accepts our institutions, only when forced 
upon her by commercial necessity or the 
rifled cannon. There are a few in every 
class, from Li Hung Chang and Chan Tsi 
‘Tung down to the coolies in the treaty ports 
who recognize the inferiority of their own 
system in numerous particulars and are will- 
ing and anxious to adopt European ideas in 
their stead. They are, however, a hopeless 
minority, who wield but little influence upon 
the nation at large. 

Thus when the foreigners and some pro- 
gressive Chinese built a railway from Woo- 
sung to Shanghai, the conservative nations 
bought it up for the single purpose of de- 
stroying it. 

When the Peking government under Li 
Hung Chang’s advice started to establish a 
telegraph system through the Empire, the 
poles and wires were torn down as fast as 
they were erected until a law was passed 
making this an offense punishable with death. 
Of thousands of applications to establish 
lines of steam launches and steamboats on 
the rivers and lakes, only five have been 
granted b;-- »e Imperial authorities. Of 
mining concessions requested by corpora- 
tions, native, foreign and mixed, but two 
have been givenin fifty years. 

Their primary and collegiate curriculum , 
public examinations, civil service, etiquette 
and political administration is about the 
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same to-day as it was under the ill-starred 
Ming dynasty. In Chinese statesmanship, 
there are no words for progress, improvement 
and development. The highest praise that 
can be rendered a great Mandarin isthat he 
never departed from the ways of his ancestors. 

Japan takes a diametrically opposite 
course. Because the western civilization 
was superior to their own in many respects, 
therefore, argue they, it was superior in all 
respects, and we will adopt it and make it 
our own. Upon this platform the entire 
nation has worked unceasingly. It now has 
an army,a navy, a customs, a postoffice and 
a civil service of the best type. The tele- 
graph reaches as many places in proportion 
to the territory as it does in the United 
States. ‘The railway goes everywhere, and 
every coast is patrolled by steamers, steam- 
boats and steam launches. The telephone 
is used in the cities and towns, as is also the 
electric light. Even little mountain towns in 
the interior own installations, where the 
power comes from turbines driven by form- 
erly unruly torrents. Gas and sewer pipes 
underlie the well-paved streets of the cities, 
while the country roads are monuments to 
Macadam and Telford. 

A bicycler will find better thoroughfares 
in the ‘* Land of the Rising Sun” than in 
the great commonwealth of New York. In 
their judicial system, they have codes, civil 
and criminal, of procedure and of evidence, 
police, police stations, police courts, magis- 
trates, tribunals of original and appellate 
jurisdiction, court stenographers, court 
clerks and court records. The system is 
equitable, expeditious and economical. 
Justice in Japan is quick, cheap and always 
accessible. 

The educational system includes primary, 
grammar and high schools, colleges and 
universities. The Imperial University of 
Tokio with over a thousand students has 
chairs filled with great scholars upon Juris- 
prudence, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, 
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International Law, French, English, Ger- 
man, Public Civil, and Commercial Law on 
Political economy and finance, on clinical 
medicine, surgery, anatomy, physiology, 
dermatology, hygiene, histology, morphol- 
ogy, bacteriology, pharmacology, psychiatry, 
gynecology, obstetrics, medical chemistry, 
pathology, etiology, forensic medicine, med- 
ical jurisprudence, in mining, civil and me- 
chanical engineering, chemistry, applied 
chemistry, naval engineering, architecture, 
sanitation, electrics, metallurgy, on socio- 
logy-—well, on one hundred other branches 
of art, science, literaturé, mechanics and 
agriculture. 

It has two hundred and two members of 
the faculty and a small army of assistants. 
This isa larger foundation than that of 
either Harvard or Columbia, our two largest 
institutions. 

They have borrowed or adopted our sys- 
tem of mining engineering and applied it to 
their rich coal-fields. In this way, they 
have developed an industry, whose traffic 
is several millions of tons per annum and 
which gives steady employment, to over 
a hundred thousand working people. They 
have also applied it to other mineral forma- 


tions in various parts of the Kingdom and_ 


have been successful in nearly every in- 
stance. They have adopted our commer- 
cial and industrial methods and are now 
begining to control the Eastern markets in 
matches, cotton cloths, cotton crepe, ham, 
bacon, smoked salmon and other goods. 
They make good cigarettes with American 
machines and are now putting up a giant 
clock and watch factory, for which the 
necessary tools and mechanisms are being 
made in the United States. 

At Yokohama, Nagasaki and other ports 
they have followed British models in build- 
ing dry docks, lifting shears, ship yards, 
machine shops in boiler and engine works 
and repair yards. They can to-day repair 
or build a modern war ship from Japanese 


material by Japanese workmen, under 
Japanese engineers, in a Japanese navy 
yard. They have gone so far in our civ- 
ilization that they are now self-supplying 
and theoretically independent of the out- 
side world. 

It may be questioned if in some regards 
they have not gone too far. The native 
Kimone is far handsomer than our uncouth 
coat and trousers and much more healthful 
and graceful than the dress, skirts and 
corsets of our women. Their exquisitely 
designed and harmoniously colored textiles 
are a world superior to the vulgar and 
tawdry patterns of our own race, which 
they are now imitatingand manufacturing on 
a large scal2. Their lacquers and carvings, 
silver and bronze work, cloissenneé and 
porcelain have no equals and should not be 
neglected to go into the manufacture of the 
cheap wares, inartistic bric a brac and 
commonplace art-pieces demanded by the 
American market. That part of our civ- 
ilization is a nightmare and a disgrace. It 
is a survival of the centuries, when we were 
savages or brutal beings of the Middle Ages. 

It is dificult to describe the attitude of 
Corea toward Western civilization. Prac- 
tically it has no morethan a tribe of Esqui- 
maux. The King, the Nobility and the 
Mandarins are servile imitators of the Chi- 
nese, whom heretofore they have regarded as 
superior beings. They ape Chinese manners, 
habits and customs and in the excellence of 
their mimicry consider themselves immeas- 
ably above foreign races. War has taught 
them several good lessons in the form of 
crushing defeats and they conceal their con- 
tempt for these, who they know can anni- 
hilate them in battle. 

The vast mass of the people are given to 
superstition and are hardly any higher in the 
scale of being, than our Indians. Like all 
Savage and semi-savage communities, they 
have instinctive dislike of all outsiders, Chi- 
nese included. This explains the fact why 
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altogether in Corea, although it abuts on 
China, there are so few Chinese citizens. 

The government has a post office from 
which it gets a return from postage bought 
by the collectors of the civilized world. The 
merchants seldom if ever use it, preferring 
the postal accommodations afforded by the 
various consulates. There is a telegraph 
line from Seoul, the Capitol, to Chemulpo, 
its seaport, but it is rarely employed by the 
natives. Last June the King was negotiating 
for a telephone and an electric light and was 
startled to find that he had to buy them in 
Yokohama and could not obtain them at 
Peking and that his Chinese courtiers had 
never heard of either. 

The country is too poor and the nation 
too lazy and apathetic to either resist or as- 
sist civilization. Under foreign influence, 
it may come into Nineteenth Century ways, 
while under foreign threats it would be 
bound to come. Without foreign interven- 
tion of some sort the ‘*‘ Land of the Morning 
Calm” will be true to its name, for years 
and centuries yet to come. The only pro- 
gress the nation has made in thiscentury has 
been in the past two decades and under the 
influences of Greathouse, Legendre, Chaillé- 
Long and other foreign-born ministers of 
State. Even then they confined their efforts 
to inducing Corea to follow in the footsteps 
of China. 

As for the future it is obvious that there is 
no hope for China under either the present 
administration or its social or political sys- 
tem. 

Revolution, if successful, may sweep 
away the present system, which is rotten 
throughout and create a new order out of 
the old. This however does not commend 
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itself to the student of history. The coun- 
try has had revolutions innumerable. Dy- 
nasties, great cities and even the populations 
of vast districts have been swept away, but 
the restoration of peace brought back only 
the o!d order, with new men at its head. 

Partition among more civilized nations, as 
in the case of Africa, annexation as with 
India, or a protectorate as with the Malay 
principalities are the only avenues through 
which progress may come. Any other course 
will be a crime against humanity. 

Of Japan, her achievements are the best 
witnesses. She will soon be, if she is not 
already one of the Great Powers. In all 
probability she will enter the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, the equal, intellectual, industrial and 
martial of any of the family of nations. It 
may be that she will contract the British 
disease of ‘‘ Earth-Hunger” and require 
sound chastisement to bring her to her senses. 
Or it may be that she will wisely refuse to 
follow the bad example of the Christian 
nations and so develop her people in peace 
and prosperity. 

To and for Corea something must be done. 

She is in the slough of despond, and 
must be pulled out. She would have been 
swallowed up years ago, by either Russia or 
Japan, had it not been for the opposition of 
China and of Europe. 

She is an anachronism preserved by mod- 
ern diplomacy, for the end of the Nineteenth 
Century. If she is ever to be civilized, it is 
to be done in the natural course by allow- 
ing her to pass under the sceptre of the 
Mikado, or the Czar or else to have her an- 
nexed or ‘‘ protected ” by another of the 
great nations of Europe. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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Mount Shasta. 


MOUNT SHASTA. 


Sublime, majestic, bold and lone you stand, 
Proud monument, from an Almighty Hand— 
You awe the sons of men, their souls impress ; 
Grand monarch ©: the mountain wilderness— 
While time exists ; you will uplifted stand 

A giant warder of the golden land. 


A solitary sentinel, you keep 

A tireless watch, while weary mortals sleep— 
Upon your head gleam first the rays of light 
Which banish darkness, and the shades of night— 
Upon your summit, linger, shine, and piay, 

The fleeing sunbeams of departing day. 


Around you flowed the waters, dark and wide ; 
While this fair land was still beneath the tide— 
You saw light flash upon the sleeping earth, 
When time, from vast eternity had birth— 

You saw the first created life appear: — 

At last men swarmed before you, far and near. 


While clouds beneath you float, o’er hill and plain, 
You see the sun above the falling rain— 

You once flung fire and flame on all below ; 

You rest in silence now, begirt with snow— 
Around you now the north winds sweep and shriek ; 
Kiss your cold brow and fan your frozen cheek. 


You see afar, the ocean’s glittering sail ; 

The flowing river, and the glowing vale— 

You see the storm with vivid lightnings flash ; 

The forest bend and groan, then break, and crash — 
You heed not the tempest, or the thunders shock ; 
Unchanging, firm, and long enduring rock. 


You'll stand until the earth is dead, and light 
Again fades into everlasting night— 

Till great Niagara has stilled its roar, 

And silence reigns upon the ocean shore— 
Until this wandering world’s long course is run, 
And earth shall fall into its grave, the sun. . 


C. MW. Smith. 
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ESTLING in 
the shadow of 
pine clad moun- 
tains and_ chap- 
paral cloth- 
slopes, 
somber in 
the starlight 
or dimly 
projected under the moon’s rays, the beau- 
tiful Mariposa Valley in its peaceful loveli- 
ness was a gem of naturalbeauty. ‘The flaw 
in the jewel was of man’s making, his pres- 
ence and pursuits the discordant note. It 
needed the shadows of the night to tone 
down and partially obliterate the signs of his 
handiwork and occupation. The creation 
and growth of the mining camp called for no 
particular sentiment on the part ofits build- 
ers, and it became a chance aggregation of 
trading houses and gambling dens, charac- 
terized by a raw newness and obtrusiveness 
that were an offense to the eye, as well asa 
practical comment on the unbelief of its in- 
habitants of a prospect of its permanency. 
In the days when toil, hcpe and ambition 
were striving for a common goal, the acqui- 
sition of sufficient material wealth to justify 
an abandonment of the country and a re- 
turn to the East, when the miner, swayed 
by rumor or fired by whispered tales of 
richer diggings, was ever ready to join ina 
mad rush to some other locality, when the 
exhaustion of the placers seemed to fix a 
limit to the camp’s existence, the incentive 
to investment in substantial structures was 
wanting and the unkemptness, raggedness 
and rawness of the place wasaccepted with- 
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AN ARGONAUTIC EPISODE, 


Out criticism or the awakening of any desire 
toward improvement: 

It did have a picturesqueness all its own, 
or rather in common with hundreds of simi- 
lar foothill camps in the fact that it was not 
an evolution, but a creation for which there 
had been no precedents, a social structure 
typical of the wild freedom of men who had 
shaken off the shackles of orderly life, daz- 
zled on the one hand by the abundance of 
a precious metal, the possession of which 
compassed and placed within their grasp 
the material with which to procure all that 
life seemed worth living for, and on the 
other, by the removal of a pressure of old 
civilization and laws that in their former 
habitats, at least compelled an outward ob- 
servance of the canons of society. A crea- 
ture of his environments there was a distinct 
trend backward toward barbarism, a relax- 
ation of the moral fibre, an easy tolerance of 
the inbred viciousness that came to the sur- 
face, a disposition to regard the turbulance, 
the vice and the flaunting immorality of the 
town, as something to be condoned, or at 
least, tolerated rather than corrected. The 
better elements were too absorbingly engaged 
in the harvest of riches, too busy in playing 
a lottery where the prizes seemingly out- 
numbered the blanks, to give much heed to 
the conduct or morals of the camp followers 
and parasites and too prone as a distraction 
from their labor to mingle in its unlawful 
pleasures. 

The town was prosy enough in its daylight 
aspect but as the evening shadows fell it 
woke into a new life of flashing lights, mov- 
ing crowds and clamour of soundsand an 
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animation in contrast with the dullness of the 
day. From outlying districts the miners 
sought the distractions and dissipations of 
the camp, as a relaxation from their toilsome 
work in the placers and the town really be- 
gan business when theirs ceased. The feast 
was crude but highly spiced and the patrons 
numerous. ‘The average Argonaut was not 
at all fastidious and more refined entertain- 
ment would not have appealed to him to 
any great degree. Not that all were rois- 
terers or had divested themselves of their 
earlier or better habits, but amusement was 
necessary and they put in an appearance at 
the nightly revels, as spectators if not par- 
ticipants ; it was a relief from the loneliness 
of the cabin and the solitary life that bore 
so heavily on the self-exiled pioneers. 

The doors of the gaming houses swung 
wide open and out from their portals came 
the call of the dealers of games of chance, a 
monotonous record of the alternating cards 
or colors, or the number of the pocket on 
the circling wheel into which settled the 
fateful ivory roulette ball; the twang of 
guitars and noise of shuffling feet located the 
fandango house, where the brown Mexican 
girls waltzed with all comers for the modest 
compensation of drinks at the bar; the 
softer notes of the violin and ‘‘ cello” 
marked the more aristocratic French dance 
hall, while from out of the darkness came a 
frequent and all-pervading ‘‘ he-haw” of a 
tired burro, doubtless protesting against the 
hard lines that rewarded with a meagerness 
of diet a laborious existence. Scarcely less 
discordant than the latter was the occasional 
outburst of some ruffian, a ‘‘ whooppee” of 
defiance, ‘born of libations of bad whiskey 
and stimulated to an artificial mood of des- 
peration that filled him with a desire to run 
amuck among his fellows, a challenge often 
followed by the sharp ring of pistol shots 
and the tumult of a fleeing crowd seeking 
refuge from a chance bullet. And so sped 
the hours till midnight, a strange medley of 
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varying passions and emotions, the predomi- 
nating feature being the license of the times, 
the utter disregard for the proprieties, the 
personal liberty of each and every one to 
cast aside all prejudices born of earlier train- 
ing without adverse comment or criticism 
from his neighbor, to condone as spectator 
and not to lose caste as active participator. 

Toward the morning hours the sounds 
grew lessin volume. The miner, recalling 
the prospective toil of the morrow, drifted 
away on the lonely trail to his cabin greeted 
outside the town limits with a chorus of 
yelping barks from the prowling coyote, or 
the prolonged howl of a wolf borne down on 
the night air in melancholy cadence from 
mountain crest; the games closed for 
lack of patrons, the lights went out in the 
Gance house and the gamblers, flush with 
the night’s gains, sat down to prey upon 
each other and organized games of poker 
and ‘‘ brag” indulging in high and reckless 
play that still lingers as a glorious tradition 
of the camp. 

The town woke late. There wasno need 
of early rising and the few to whom the 
habit clung, found the forenoon hang heavily 
on their hands. It was a conspicuously 
dirty and dilapidated place in the daylight. 
The one main street, gullied into ruts by the 
rain or trodden jnto fine dust by tread of 
mustang, mule and burro, was thickly strewn 
with old cans, sardine boxes, barrel hoops, 
and a layer of soiled, discarded playing cards, 
the wreck and litter of the gaming houses, 
their profusion indicating how great a feature 
of the camp’s occupation they were. About 
the only bustle to be noted was in front of 
the outfitting stores, before which in line, 
were tethered patient mules and uncom- 
plaining burros bearing with equanimity 
born of systematic abuse the objurgations 
of their Mexican guardians, as the latter 
skillfully adjusted the loads of miscellaneous 
cargo, flour and bacon, mining and mixed 


merchandise destined for outlying camps. 
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A bevy of Mexican girls sauntered by ex- 
changing salutation with their dark skinned 
paisanos, on their way to the one dry goods 
‘*emporium ” to bargain for ribbon and 
other finery to piece out a fandango house 
toilette. Here and there, in sunny corners 
lounged groups of the original inhabitants, 
the Digger Indian, buck, squaw and pap- 
poose, bored perhaps, but sustained in spirit 
by a genius for loafing and a contented idle- 
ness, happy in the thought that the grass- 
hopper harvest was no longer a necessity 
and that the coming of the white man re- 
lieved their wants and gave them from out 
of the profusion a continual feast undreamed 
of in their previous condition. This pick- 
ing up of the crumbs that fell from bounti- 
ful tables had become the only occupation 
of the unemotional and undemonstrative 
savage, a barbarian thriving on the flotsam 
and jetsam of an existence hardly less bar- 
barous than his own. 

On this particular day— it was in the 
spring of *52—vit was evident that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was impending. 
The daily sensation, the arrival of the Stock- 
ton stage, passed unnoticed and as the 
driver, a dashing Jehu, who compelled ad- 
miration by his skillful handling of the Con- 
cord coach and six, swung the team in 
front of the hotel his first remark to the 
express agent was: ‘‘ What’s up?” The 
fact that his arrival attracted but few 
loungers was sufficient proof that the un- 
usual was in the air and the explanation 
proved his acute observation. He was well 
aware that his eclipse was not due to such 
ordinary incidents as a raid on the Greasers 
— the sweeping and opprobrious term con- 
temptuously applied to the native Califor- 
nians — a duel to the death between rival 
monte dealers, or other episodes of a like 
character. These incidents excited but 
transitory interest and casual discussion; 
their frequency had made the population 
blasé in that direction. There was an om- 
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inous absence of attention to the usual 
points of attraction, an indefinable feeling 
that a crisis was at hand and that the camp 
was to have a novel if not altogether pleas- 
urable experience. 

Not that the street was deserted; on the 
contrary there was an unusual crowd on 
hand for a week day, a visiting throng of 
grey shirted, rough costumed toilers who, 
as a rule, during the daylight hours were 
too busy in their pursuits to lend their pres- 
ence to the place. Serious and staid in 
their demeanor they gathered in groups up 
and down the thoroughfare, discussing some 
important matter and wholly absorbed in 
the subject; here and there some younger 
and more excitable one breaking out 
into loud-voiced denunciation, only to be 
checked by his companions. Hardly less 
noticeable than their presence was the ab- 
sence of the sporting element, members of 
which at this time of day— it was high 
noon— were generally in evidence on the 
saloon porches, tilted back in arm chairs, 
sunning themselves in elegant leisure af- 
fected during the afternoon hours’ Their 
morning salutations had not been chirrupy, 
and a glance over the street had exercised 
a most subduing effect. As Texas Bill re- 
marked, referring to the multitude which 
had taken possession of the place: ‘‘It 
looks as if they mean business,” a senti- 
ment coincided in by his fellow gamblers, 
and with an uneasy feeling that the pro- 
gress of events might involve serious conse- 
quences, they sought retirement in back 
rooms, Canvasing the outlook with an anx- 
ious solicitude as to their own safety. 

Perhaps in the wildness, strangeness, and 
absence of the ordinary conventionalities 
that fettered life in older communities, noth- 
ing marked the transition quite so prom- 
inently as the easy tolerance exercised 
among men, the condonation of erratic 
courses, the facile acceptance of a novel 
environment, that seemed to justify a de- 
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parture from all hitherto accepted stand- 
ards. The same leniency that failed to 
criticise or rebuke a moral degeneracy, was 
as charitable or possibly, indifferent, to 
graver infractions. The miners’ code, self- 
evolved and without sanction of organized 
government, was all sufficient in settling the 
metes and bounds of disputed mining claims, 
or arranging disagreements that might arise 
among themselves, and lawyers finding little 
practice, either abandoned their profession 
temporarily for other pursuits or turned pol- 
iticians. To be sure, justice in a rude way 
had been administered on several occasions; 
a number of sluice robbers had felt the 
sting of the lash and: petty thieves had been 
quietly banished to other camps; a couple 
of murderers had occupied the log jail for a 
long period, but the structure generally 
stood tenantless and was looked upon asa 
superfluous institution. Life had been held 
cheaply enough and the knife and the pistol 
had played a prominent part in the camp’s 
history, but only among a class whose sud- 
den taking-off was looked upon in the light 
of a beneficent dispensation: their exter- 
mination at each other’s hands to be en- 
couraged rather than condemned and the 
survivors’ plea of ‘‘ self-defense” an all- 
sufficient justification. There was a tacit 
understanding that ‘‘he who appealed to 
the sword, should perish by the sword,” 
and so long as the desperadoes and fighters 
waged war among themselves only, neither 
the written or unwritten law took cognizance 
of their crimes or molested them in their 
vendettas. This elastic code had been 
broken and the implied boundaries passed. 
Wantonly and seemingly without provoca- 
tion, a murder had been committed in the 
early morning hours and the victim was 
neither gambler nor desperado. 

As it happens, this chronicle is concerned 
more with the slayer than the slain. He 


was a character who had drifted into the 
camp in 


its earliest days; one Jack 
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O’Rourke, quasi gambler and wholly ‘‘ bad 
man;”’ tabooed by the more aristocratic 
sporting men on account of his vulgar habit 
of posing as a ‘‘ chief,” but not often mo- 
lested, as it was known that he did not hes- 
itate to defend the title when occasion 
arose. Despite this reputation his idiosyn- 
crasies had not seriously interfered with the 
peace of the camp. Such minor aberra- 
tions as shooting out saloon lights, terror- 
izing ‘‘ Greasers”’ and putting a quietus on 
an aggressive ‘‘Sydney Duck,” while re- 
ceived with disfavor, had not called for ad- 
verse action. ‘There had been some talk 
of hinting to Jack that a transition to Bear 
Valley or Coulterville — neighboring towns 
— might tend to preserve his health, but 
before this invitation took form a little inci- 
dent appealing to local pride restored him 
to high favor. 

In all that was good and evil Hornitos 
was a rival of Mariposa. Its placers were 
as rich, its population as progressive, its 
miners’ gains squandered as lavishly and it 
had its full share of gamblers, fighting men 
and ‘‘ terrors.” Among the latter was one 
known as ‘‘ Fighting Bob Carter,” a sandy- 
haired ruffian who had earned considerable 
notoriety as a fandango house bully. His 
fame had reached Mariposa and when he 
visited the place with the avowed purpose 
of adding further laurels to a hitherto un- 
dimmed reputation, expectation arose to its 
highest and it was confidently believed 
among his townsmen that he would return, 
bringing his sheaves with him” in the 
way of an established supremacy in his line. 
Expectations and belief were disappointed. 
The expedition was a flat failure and re- 
sulted in a fiasco that reflected great dis- 
credit on the fighting products of Hornitos, 
to the discomfiture of that camp and the 
delight of all loyal Mariposans. When the 
supreme test came and Jack |flaunted in the 
face of the invader an alleged chieftainship 
of all the region roundabout, with an offen- 
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siveness that should have called for instant 
and deadly action, ‘‘ Fighting Bob s” heart 
or liver failed him and meekly submitting 
to the taunts, he slunk out of town, forever 
disgraced and disbarred from his profes- 
sion. 

This achievement served for a time to 
gloss over Jack’s peccadillos and his eccen- 
tricities were viewed lightly even as they 
grew more marked. Perhaps this toleration 
was partially due to an opinion that Jack’s 
birth and breeding had been quite different 
than his present conduct would lead one to 
believe. At times there came to the sur- 
face a note of refinement, a betrayal of gen- 
tle blood, an assumption of bookish knowl- 
edge that contrasted strangely with his usual 
slang and braggadocio. Apt quotations in- 
terlarded his conversation, he mouthed 
Latin in his maudlin moments, and had a 
smattering of modern languages. Judge 
Bondurant, the leading legal light of the 
county, seeking from classic fount to give 
weight to judicial utterance by a freely ren- 
dered couplet from ‘‘ Horace,” submitted 
to Jack’s suave correction of its exactness 
and shade of meaning when his attention 
was called to a conjugation of Latin verb 
that did not support his premises; our Sen- 
ator, who had climbed the dizzy heights of 
political preferment by means of the sup- 
posed advantage of an education that bore 
Harvard’s stamp, had been badly worsted 
in an argument, in the course of which he 
had fortified himself with a platitude from 
Euripides, in turn to be overwhelmed by 
Jack’s liberal reference to aphorisms from 
the Greek dramatists in rebuttal. The 
scamp’s crowning triumph had been the 
impromptu delivery of a fiery, eloquent and 
impassioned plea in behalf of a suspected 
sluice robber, so moving and persuasive on 
the side of mercy that the crowd let the fel- 
low go scot free. 

These glimpses of a_ possibly superior 
early training were only flashes, for in his 
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daily bearing and associates the fellow, save 
in one particular, was an unmitigated ruf- 
fian. This exception was the dog-like fidel- 
ity and affection that he lavished upon a 
female companion, who had made her ad- 
vent with him when he first honored the 
place with his presence. He claimed her 
as wife and insisted that she should be 
respected as such. Toward her he was all 
chivalry and tenderness even in his most 
drunken moods and it was well understood 
that he risked sudden death who questioned 
her right to the title, or meditated insult. 
The woman was a brunette of the most 
attractive type, young, handsome, dark- 
eyed, a voluptuous product of the South, a 
Louisiana Creole by her own representation, 
but probably tainted with just a drop of ne- 
gro blood. Whatever she was, her devotion 
to Jack and his fortunes was unswerving 
and unselfish and she was a willing sharer 
in his vicious courses. Added to this con- 
stancy was an admirable dexterity in the 
handling of a monte deck, an accomplish- 
ment that kept both well provided with all 
the primitive luxuries procurable and en- 
abled the male partner to array himself in 
broadcloth and fine linen, sport the finest 
ivory handled gun in the mines, and in pos- 
ing as proprietor and protector of the monte 
game, find his pretext to the title of sport- 
ing man. Whatever credit may be due 
them. it was true that this mutual attach- 
ment was unwavering. Dolores (so she was 
named) was not fickle or ambitious and re- 
sisting all blandishments, thereby acquired 
and sustained a unique reputation as a 
dragon of virtue, if not of morality. 

On the night previous to the day of which 
these events are a passing record one of the 
younger miners, having made an extra good 
clean-up in his claim, visited the town bent 
on a mild carouse. He passed the early 
evening hours at the dance house, but, tir- 
ing of the charms of the da//erinas and the 
frequent potations which were the price of 
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these pleasures sought something more ex- 
citing, his ill fortune directing his careless 
footsteps to the resort where Dolores, a 
modern goddess of chance, presided at the 
monte bank. He was too drunk to distin- 
guish the queen from the ace, but with 
foolish persistence followed a lead of bad 
luck until, angered by his losses, in his 
drunken spleen he rashly accused the fair 
dealer with cheating, an insinuation she 
repelled with indignant force and not alto- 
gether elegant language. To this the miner 
replied with insulting epithet, at which Jack 
interfered, opened the vials of his wrath 
on the offender and as the latter arose from 
his chair and made a demonstration of at- 
tack, whipped out the too ready bowie 
knife and with an ugly thrust ended the 
quarrel and a human life. The awful sud- 
denness of the fatal result seemed to par- 
alyze the assassin, and he stood gazing at 
the dead victim, deaf to Dolores who, 
recognizing his peril and the sure ven- 
geance that would follow, was at his side in 
a moment urging him to escape in the dark- 
ness to the hills and whispering that she 
would have a horse ready for him over on 
the Chowchilla if he would rendezvouz in 
the chapparal. Before he had gathered his 
wits together sufficiently to take action a 
deputy sheriff, engaged in a late game of 
poker at an adjacent saloon, had been noti- 
fied, and putting in an hasty appearance, 
marched Jack off to the old log jail. 

As it happened, no victim could have 
been selected whose sudden taking-off 
would have excited more indignation. An 
exceedingly popular fellow, a good-natured 
spendthrift whose proverbial luck and lav- 
ish waste of his money had made him hale 
fellow with all, a wave of resentment fol- 
lowed the news of the event. It circu- 
lated rapidly and as it passed from 
mouth to mouth and claim to claim 
there was an intimation, meeting with no 
negation, that it was a case that in the 


interests of self-protection called for sum- 
mary reprisal. The toughs needed a stern 
admonishment, an object lesson that would 
effectually curb the tendencies to overstep 
the line and this sentiment met a tacit en- 
dorsement on all sides. In response toa 
generally understood invitation, picks and 
shovels were dropped, rockers lay idle, and 
early in the day, from flat and gulch, creek 
and hillside, the miners gathered to the 
town. Decisive action was somewhat de- 
layed by the interference and expostulation 
of Judge Bondurant and others, in a vain 
attempt to avert popular wrath with wise 
counsel as to the better policy of trusting 
to the law for the punishment of the crime; 
but the feeling was too deep-seated and in- 
tense to permit this counsel to prevail and 
finally, as a few of the more positive and 
determined spirits headed toward the jail, 
the crowd followed and in a moment be- 
came vociferous in a demand for the pro- 
duction of the murderer. 

It was evident that another act of the 
tragedy was to follow, but as if to relieve 
its gloominess, there came an introduction 
of a slight comedy element. The sheriff, 
in vindication of his threatened authority 
and official position had taken advantage of 
the morning’s delay to summon a dozen 
deputies, arming them with shotguns and 
rifles and had intrenched himself and posse 
inside the jail building. Appearing at the 
barred window, he proclaimed himself as 
the embodiment of law and order, the per- 
sonification of its majesty and a willing sac- 
rifice in its defense, to the extent of only 
yielding up the prisoner over his own dead 
body. It was only a ‘* Boabdil” utter- 
ance, although checking proceedings for a 
time. An emissary was dispatched to a 
neighboring store, from which was procured 
a keg of powder and a couple of feet of 
fuse. This was placed under the floor and 
the doughty sheriff warned that at the end 
of five minutes, unless in the meantime the 
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door opened there would be an excursion 
skyward, participated in by sheriff, depu- 
ties and prisoner. If he had entertained 
any thought of resistance, his views quickly 
changed, and his intrepidity oozed away. 
Without further parleying the door swung 
back, the sheriff and deputies tumbled over 
each other in a hasty exit and the way was 
clear to the mob. The doomed man, who 
understood the deadly meaning, to him, of 
the turmoil, had nerved himself to meet the 
ordeal and without a tremor walked out 
and delivered himself to the leaders. His 
face was pallid and bloodless, a forced 
smile on his lips and the light of a hunted 
wolf in his blue eyes, as he calmly surveyed 
the crowd, which he greeted with a: ‘‘Good 
morning, boys, I suppose I am the man you 
are looking for.” 

No answer was made to the mocking sal- 
utation. As he was led away, there was a 
slight confusion on the outskirts of the mob 
caused by the attempt of a woman to break 
her way through, but she was held back 
and only her voice was heard, in supplica- 
tion and wild appeals for mercy for ‘‘ My 
Jack.” As the pitiful tones rang out, the 
head of the poor wretch drooped and the 
cynical smile faded away from his lips, but 
beyond this he gave no token and the pro- 
cession headed its way up the hillside to 
the crowning summit overlooking the town, 
where a halt was made under a convenient 
tree. A colony of blue jays, disturbed by 
the intrusion, scolded with harsh note as 
they flew away; a woodpecker suspended 
operations and adjourned to a less fre- 
quented locality; a red squirrel scurried up 
the trunk, and chattered in a quiver of 
alarm; and a buzzard, as if scenting a 
feast, slowly circled in the distant sky. 
Seemingly impressed with the solemnity of 
a deed which had for its finale the snuffing- 
out of the life of a fellow-creature, a silence 
fell upon all. The victim’s arms were pin- 
ioned behind him, the rope, swung over a 


limb and grasped by a dozen strong hands, 
was placed in position and Jack was asked 
it he had anything to say. He swept the 
sky with a glance, lingering for a moment 
on the soaring buzzard, strained his eyes in 
the direction from which came the only 
audible human sound —the wailings of a 
woman — shrugged his shoulders with the 
remark: ‘It’s pretty rough, boys, to give 
all this up and go prospecting in hell,” and 
became mute. 

The situation was becoming somewhat 
strained and the chances were, that if a 
voice had been raised in his favor a respite 
would have been granted, but none was 
heard; a sign was given and Jack was 
lifted into the unknown. Still there was no 
sound save the intensified screams of Dol- 
ores; the body swayed to and fro in the 
convulsive movements of the torture of 
slow strangulation and then, ceasing, death 
ended the struggles. ‘Then arose a murmur 
of voices, and the self-appointed judges 
sought ‘justification in the Mosaic law of 
**‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 
Life extinct, the body was lowered and laid 
upon the trampled grass and crushed blos- 
soms underneath the tree. By this time the 
woman had succeeded, or rather, had been 
allowed to force her way to the front and 
as she caught sight of the pulseless form, 
her lamentations.ceased and she tenderly 
covered the horribly distorted face with her 
handkerchief. Then, turning to those who 
through curiosity had lingered, she launched 
into a scorching phillippic, a magnificent in- 
vective, that exhausted all of her resources 
of language —and she had a most copious 
command of it—in denunciation of the 
cowards who had robbed her, of her mate. 
The few now living, who listened to the 
withering curses and cries to heaven to send 
swift vengeance on his slayers, will carry to 
their graves a vivid recollection of the 
scene; will never forget the posture of 
the enraged tigress, the outstretched 
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arm, the striking gestures, the  flash- 
ing eyes, the utter abandon of wrath, 
the torrent of bitter words that scorched 
and burned the listeners and the climax as, 
exhausted with the violence of her emo- 
tions, she threw herself upon the body and 
waved away those who came to punish and 
remained to pity. 

The example made and the work, for 
good or evil, over, the mob dispersed and 
the town resumed its wonted quiet. The 
miners scattered to their claims, the 
gamblers, inconspicuous during the affair, 
emerged from their cautious seclusion and 
the incident soon became a reminiscence. 
Dolores changed from her hysterical mood 
to one of outward calm and apparent sub- 
mission to fate and accepting volunteer aid, 
had the body brought back to town and 
busied herself in a tearless way in prepara- 
tions for the burial. These by necessity 
were of the simplest. The carpenter added 
undertaking to his profession, and costly 
caskets with silver trimmings were not pro- 
curable. His orders were, however, to ex- 
ercise his skill regardless of expense and 
following directions, the coffin of pine was 
made quite imposing by the aid of a supply 
of high-priced black velvet from the ‘‘ em- 
porium ” and a white satin dress pattern for 
lining, contributed by one of the Muchachas 
from the fandango house, who was rewarded 
by the fine effect and the comment of a com- 
panion, who remarked that the outfit was 
‘* bastante fino para un rey.” While the 
trappings of visible and outward woe were 
all that could be desired, the funeral itself 
was a modest ceremony. ‘The miners had 
a natural and to-be-commended delicacy in 
intruding on an affair toward which they 
had contributed the corpse; the sporting 
element, from well understood motives, did 
not care to take a very prominent part and 
it is to be feared that the touching exordium 
of the preacher of the Methodist Church, 
South persuasion, and his moral that to be 


too handy with ** weepins” was a dangerous 
accomplishment, failed to impress the ladies 
(?) who were in a large majority on the 
occasion. 

A week passed away, and with it gossip 
and comment subsided. Dolores aban- 
doned her vocation as a monte dealer, 
quietly and firmly rejected all offers of alli- 
ance and protection, turned a deaf ear to 
interested consolation and shunned all pub- 
licity, with the exception of an occasional 
interview with the carpenter. Him she hur- 
ried with feverish haste and spurred with 
generous wage to the completion of head- 
board and paling to enclose the grave. 
This and the painter’s finishing touches con- 
cluded, she disappeared and the belief pre- 
vailed that she had gone to ‘* Frisco.” 

A week later, and the idle straying foot- 
steps of a boy led him to the neighborhood 
of the grave and his curious eyes detected 
something unusual in its appearance. Ap- 
proaching, he discovered prone and motion- 
less on the freshly upturned earth, the life- 
less form of a woman. It was Dolores. 
The bright sunshine sifted through her long 
dark tresses and intensified the wax-like 
whiteness of a young face, emotionless and 
at peace; the black eyes that had so often 
lighted with love and flashed with hate, 
were dimmed and vacantly staring at the 
headboard and an oriole, unnoted and un- 
heard, caroled forth its song in the branches 
of the white oak, under whose swaying 
limbs she had sought oblivion and final 
rest. 

It was noted that the inscription on the 
white board was not: 


*JTACK O'ROURKE” 
but: 
‘** JOHN VAN GORDON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI,” 


‘*as according to her instructions,” said 
the carpenter. 
Suicide, was the verdict of the coroner’s 
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jury after a superficial investigation; ‘‘a 
broken heart,” interjected the more senti- 
mental. Whichever it was, that and the 
mystery of the two lives remained unsolved. 

The kindly offices of the living, touched 
by the sad ending of the tragedy, placed the 
unheeding clay beside the one Dolores 
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loved so well and with it a little gold pencil, 
which had fallen from her fingers at the foot 
of the board. With its point she had traced 
in delicate letters, just underneath his 
name: 
‘* Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 
Chauncey L. Canfield. 


ARABESQUES. 


* 


* 


Sad devotee, why waste with care 


For Heaven or Hell ? 


O’er thy wine-cup, Smile 


And Sing, on Earth, thy little While. 


* 


* 
* 


Soul! hast not heard, deep in thy heart 
Oft times, forgotten, mystic strains ? 
The Music of Past Lives remains. 


* 


* 


Grant me, Mahmud, the Red of Wine, 
Of Beauty’s cheek, of Roses rare, 
For Yellow Gold I bear no care. 


* 
* 


Heart-sick, I in the garden mused, 
A Rose’s fragrance breathed a song 
That drowned the memory of Wrong. 


George Wycherly Kirkman. 


* 
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THE LOOTING OF THE SECOND NATIONAL. 


THE San Francisco dailies were full of it. 

It was the sensation of the hour. Strictly 
speaking it was a defalcation—the old story 
of the disappearance of the trusted cashier 
of the Second National Bank. People 
shrugged their shoulders and asserted con- 
fidently, ‘‘They'll catch him easily ; they 
always do. He only left last night at the 
very earliest. | What are the detectives and 
telegraph and railroads for? He can’t get 
out of the country. Impossible !” 

For two weeks everything was done that 
money, skill, energy, public interest and the 
newspapers, could do ; but no clue as to the 
whereabouts of the defaulter was found. 
It was ascertained that the cashier, D. D. 
Winters, had closed the vault at the usual 
hour, dined rather freely at Tortoni’s, took 
a car for his rooms at 80 Sutter Street, left 
them again at g o’clock, wearing a dark 
cape overcoat and derby hat, took the Sut- 
ter Street car to Kearny, walked down to the 
. Café Royal, played a couple of games of 
billiards, went out the side entrance and 
was not seen afterwards. The most ex- 
hausting search failed to bring another im- 
portant point to light. After systematic 
investigations, upon every railroad and 
steamer line that leaves the city, and tele- 
graphing minute descriptions of Winters in 
all directions, the detectives came to the 
conclusion that the man had never left the 
city. What was their surprise then, when 
in the third week from the robbery the news 
came from New York of the finding of the 
body of a man there, evidently murdered, 
which was identified beyond a doubt, as 
that of the missing cashier. No money, 
papers or anything that could throw light on 
the matter, were found upon the body, and 
the double crime remained an unsolved 


mystery on the records of the police depart- 
ments of both cities. 

Some two years ago and quite as many 
after the occurrence narrated while traveling 
in Mexico I met a young man whom I 
had known in San Francisco and who had 
left there the day after the robbery. From 
him I learned substantially the story which 
follows : 

On the evening of October 1, 188s, 
about eight o’clock, adozen men were play- 
ing pool for small stakes at one of the rear 
tables of the Café Royal. Among them was 
aman, not more than twenty-five years of 
age, slender, fair, with light grey eyes, red- 
dish brown hair, rather sensuous lips and 
face somewhat thinned and flushed by dis- 
sipation. Foster, as he was called, had 
played all evening out of luck until finally 
in disgust he put up his cue and fell to 
watching the billiard games. Probably the 
best players in the house were Winters and 
Scott. Scott was making a long run and 
the former, a short, plump, florid man in 
his shirt sleeves, was leaning against the 
next table, chalking his cue and talking to 
a friend—a man somewhat above the me- 
dium height, very dark and rather hand- 
some. Scott ran the game out, Winters 
put on his coat, Foster was invited to drink 
with them and the three soon left the place 
and walked up Market Street, Winters ear- 
nestly declaring that there was no certainty 
about Scott’s playing. etc. Foster was 
sulky, the dark man suave and smiling. 
When they reached the Baldwin corner, 
the latter suggested they go down to the 
Louvre, and there led the way to a table in 
one corner and ordered beer and ci- 
gars. Winters still talking, complained 
bitterly of the impossibility of living within 
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the miserable salaries one received now- 
adays. 

‘* Look at the defalcations and breaches 
of trust. You hear of them every day. 
That’s the only reason under the sun. 
They find they can’t live within their stingy 
salaries. They go in deeper and deeper 
every day until finally they find the only 
thing left for them is to cut for Canada.” 

‘* Its a wonder to me,” said the dark man 
whom they called Norton, ‘‘ that there are 
not more of them than there are.” 

** T’ll tell you why,” said Winters, remov- 
ing the cigar from his lips and leaning for- 
ward with an air of ‘* Listen and you'll get 
an idea.” ‘‘It simply can’t be done suc- 
cessfully. Do you suppose these defaulters 
get away? Not one in ten. In half the 
cases they never get out of the State. Of 
those who do, five out of six never get 
across the border, and if a man does and is 
not afterwards caught and extradited, he’s a 
remarkably clever man—-or rather, exceed- 
ingly lucky.” 

Norton seemed incredulous. 

‘*Now, for instance,’’ continued the 
cashier, ‘‘ [ have charge of the vault at the 
Second National Bank. I could take out 
$200,000 any day of the week. But what 
would be the result? Suppose I had ten 
hours’ start ; that would carry me say two 
hundred and fifty miles toward the nearest 
border. The next morning the loss is dis- 
covered; the case placed in the hands of 
detectives, the possible time of my leaving 
fixed ; telegrams sent along every railroad 
line to every station within a radius of, say, 
four hundred miles. Some conductor or 
brakeman spots me, and, perhaps, but an 
hour after the discovery at the bank, a dep- 
uty sheriff boards the train, and the jig is 
up. Supposel take asteamer. ‘They know 
just what boats have left harbor that night, 
and just what points they will touch at dur- 
ing the voyage. At the first stopping place 
a detective boards the vessel; all hands are 


passed in review, and the result is the 
same.” 

Foster, who had scarcely touched his 
beer, sat silently through the whole con- 
versation, smoking with a preoccupied air, 
elbows on the table and his chin resting 
upon his hands. Even Norton seemed 
vaguely thoughtful, but continued to order 
beer and offer objections to the cashier’s 
argument. He had a sinister look upon 
attentive examination. His eyes were of 
that exceeding opaque blackness which 
one sees in Indians and Japanese, and 
which have the singular faculty of seeing 
without being seen: a sort of veiled, inpen- 
etrable expression, as though a filmy curtain 
were stretched before them. 

Winters continued to argue upon the im- 
possibility of a successful robbery of this 
sort, and certainly showed a decidedly clear 
and accurate riotion of the detective system 
of the country. , 

‘* What’s the matter with disguising one’s 
self?” said Norton, tentatively. 

**In the first place,’ said the other, tilt- 
ing his chair back and blowing a cloud of 
smoke toward the ceiling, watching the 
rings curiously. ‘‘In the first place, there 
is not one man in a thousand who could 
secure the materials for a disguise and make 
all the necessary arrangements without leav- 
ing a clue or trace behind. In the next 
place there is probably not one man ina 
thousand, unless an actor, perhaps, who 
could disguise himself so perfectly and 
cleverly that the fact of his deimg disguised 
would not easily be detected in broad day- 
light, and hence suspicion aroused. After 
all, the most practicable plan would be to 
go into hiding until the affair blew over; and 
the best hiding place is right here in the city, 
though, mind, there is nothing safe about 
that.” 

‘*Show mea man with $100,000, and 
I'll get him out of the country,” said Foster, 
quietly. 
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** How?” said the cashier, with a slightly 
disdainful air. 

‘« What’s the use?” I haven't any hun- 
dred thousand, and am not likely to have.” 


‘“Come!” the other insisted, ‘* I’d like 
to know whether your scheme is practicable 
or not.” Foster looked at the cashier 


keenly for a moment or two until the other 
changed color a little, then quietly unfolded 
his plan as if satisfied. Norton listened 
with a carefully concealed eagerness, the 
cashier with a slight nervousness and toward 
the end with marked pallor. Before the 
three left the hall, the plan was matured 
which cost the ‘‘Second National Bank ’”’ 


$200,000. 
For ten days the three were not seen in 
one another’s company. Foster in the 


meantime moved toa lodging house on How- 
ard Street a couple of blocks from the ferry. 
The evening of the 11th at exactly half- 
past twelve Foster went carefully down 
Stairs, opened the hall door and stepped out 
on the sidewalk. Almost immediately two 
men approached from different directions, 
went in with him and cautiously ascended 
to hisroom. They were Norton and the 
cashier. ‘The latter at once produced a 
thick pocket book from an inner coat-pocket 
and counted out $50,000 to each of the 
others in bank notes of large denomination. 
Foster and Norton, after securing the notes 
about their persons, then brought from one 
corner a large, long canvas-covered drum- 
mer’s trunk, which showed considerable 
rough usage and was marked conspicuously 
‘*This End Up With Care.” From the in- 
side holes had been skillfully bored so as to 
allow a considerable circulation of air and 
yet were concealed from view without by 
the frayed canvas. It was carefully padded 
and contained in as small a compass as pos- 
sible foodand water enough to keep a man 
alive for a week if necessary. 

It was the cashier’s snug berth for Mexico. 
As a matter of prudence Winters was at 


once stowed away, Norton remaining with 
Foster. The next morning while Norton 
strapped and locked the trunk, Foster went 
out, secured a ticket for Santa Fé and hired 
an expressman to convey the trunk to the 
ferry. There it was duly checked and 
reached its destination without accident, 
Norton remaining in the city. 

At Santa Fé Foster took the first train for 
Mexico. During the journey he accident- 
ally made the acquaintance of a Spaniard 
and speaking Spanish himself fairly well, 
they became quite intimate and agreed to 
stop at the same hotel at the City of Mexi- 
co, where the stanger, Vasquez by name, was 
obliged to remain some days to settle some 
business before proceeding to New York 
and thence to Spain. 

When they reached Mexico the next even- 
ing they secured rooms at a small hotel and 
Foster had the trunk conveyed thither. 
When he opened it, he was overcome with 
surprise to find, instead of the cashier rising to 
stretch his cramped limbs, the trunk evi- 
dently filled with charcoal, from which 
enamated a faint odor of chloroform. For 
a moment he could only gaze in blank amaze- 
ment. Then he feverishly dug into the 
mass and brought to light the body—the 
cheeks sunken and blackened with charcoal 
dust, the eyes presenting a horrible appear- 
ance. In an instant the truth flashed upon 
him. It was Norton’s work. The cashier 
had been chloroformed, robbed and the 
trunk filled up with charcoal, an antiseptic 
to prevent too immediate a discovery, all 
in his brief absence before the trunk was 
moved to the ferry. He hastily searched 
the pockets. Empty, as he expected! ‘‘I 
wondered,” he thought with fierce anger and 
remorse, ‘‘what Norton had in his valise.” 


And he replied, ‘ A disguise in case of ne-. 


cessity.’ ‘*‘ Good God! It was charcoal!” 
He sunk down overcome with conflicting 

emotions, half paralized with horror. As 

the danger of his situation dawned upon him 


| 
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he strove to collect his disordered thoughts, 
and to evolve some plan of safety out of the 
chaos of his brain. Suddenly he thought of 
the Spaniard. Ah, if he can only get him 
to take the trunk. A plan suggested itself 
and completely worn out, he threw himself 
upon the bed to get a few hours sleep. It 
was scarcely rest, but a succession of dreams 
from which he awakened starting up with a 
scarcely repressed scream of relief to find 
that he was not suffocating in his coffin, 
choked with coal dust and the fumes of 
chloroform. 

When day dawned, he hastened out into 
the gray morning light, shivering, haggard, 
and with temples throbbing, to regain a 
little composure for the execution of his plan 


of safety. During the forenoon he procured © 


a ticket for New York, repacked the trunk 
and had it conveyed to the depot. When 
he met Vasquez at dinner he casually re- 
marked that he was going a short distance 
on the same train, and offered to re-check 
the other’s trunks while he did his own. 
Vasquez, who was very busy that day, 
gratefully accepted. Thisis what Foster had 
counted on. He re-checked the trunks, 
but substituted his check for one of the 
others, and when, on some trifling pretext, 
he announced that he was unable to go that 
evening, Vasquez carried off an unknown 
possibility for trouble in that check. 

As Foster watched the train pull out he 
was conscious of a sense of relief which was 
almost painful in its intensity. With the 
relief from immediate danger came back 
with increased force a sense of remorse for 
the crime he has unwittingly caused, and 
his treachery to Vasquez. The revulsion of 
his overstrained nerves, the inevitable giv- 
ing way of the tension, left him weak and 
powerless to combat a growing feeling of 
profound and morbid melancholy. He 
passed the remainder of the day in his 
room, restless, gloomy and foreboding. He 
could not throw off the memory of that 
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livid, sunken face, blackened with coal dust, 
Even the 
room seemed to have retained a fetid odor. 
As night came on his head ached in- 
tensely. His eyes, injected with blood, 
smarted and burnt. His feverish nervous- 
ness became intolerable. He rushed out into 
the street and walked on and on with the 
unreasoning instinct of an animal. He saw 
in the curious glances of the sleepy-looking 
Mexicans and the stolid stare of the peons, 
only distrust and perhaps suspicion. At 
last he left the city and strode on with 
unsteady footsteps far out into the country, 
only conscious of a desire to escape his 
haunting fancies, to shake off the intoler- 
able fever of nerves and brain. 


** *Quita, has the signor recovered con- 
sciousness ?”’ asked a middle-aged Mexican 
woman, thrusting her head into the dark- 
ened room whete Foster had lain for six 
weeks with brain fever, delirious and more 
than once at the point of death. 

‘* ] think he has, mia Madre,” whispered 
a young girl coming to the door. ‘*‘ He 
hasn’t moved once since he fell asleep last 
night—until just now ; and—and [ think he 
is awake.” 

‘* Well, it’s about time. Poor boy, who 
would have thought he would live through 
all that. And the doctor said if he awoke 
conscious and the fever was gone, he would 
be all right. I wonder what he was doing 
with all that money~” She muttered for the 
hundredth time: ‘‘I hope he didn’t steal 
it. But those Americans—” she shook her 
head doubtfully. ‘* Well, I hope he’ll pay 
us well for our trouble. Of course some- 
body had to take care of him—though why 
he should faint in front of our gate—Santa 
Maria! 1 hope it isn’t unlucky,” she ad- 
ded as she went off about her work. The 
girl went to the window and gazed out 
thoughtfully through the interstices of the 
blinds. 
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Foster turned over lazily. He under- 
stood nothing as yet but that he was sleepy 
and believed he would take another nap 
before getting up. He wondered vaguely 
why he hadn’t a headache as usual in the 
morning and had no desire to smoke a cig- 
arette. Then he began to notice things in 
the room and finally the dark-haired stately 
girl standing at the window and was con- 
scious of only a faint sensation of surprise. 
She approached the bed and asked: ‘‘ Does 
Signor want anything?” He looked at her 
blankly and muttered something about be- 
ing dtablamente thirsty. She poured outa 
cup of water which he drank eagerly, his 
eyes fixed upon the girl’s face with a puz- 
zled expression. Then the language they 
had spoken recalled him to Mexico, he fell 
back with a quick shudder, covered his 
face with his hands, and swiftly it all came 
back to him. After a few moments he 
started up ayid gazed about anxiously. The 
girl walked to a shelf and took down a 
pocket-book. 

‘* Is this what signor was looking for?” 

He blushed slightly, nodded, and exam- 
ined it eagerly. With a sigh of relief he 
thrust it under the pillow and fell back 
exhausted by the momentary excitement. 

Weeks passed before Foster was able to 
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leave the room—days of delicious languid 
laziness, when it was a pleasure to merely 
live, to feel health returning, to forget the 
past and ask no questions of the future. 
Paquita read to him the Mexican news- 
paper and a few books which she borrowed 
from the padre. 

As soon as Foster was strong enough, he 
slipped away to the city and secured back 
numbers of the Mew York Herald from 
October 24th to November rst. In the 
paper dated October 28th he read the ac- 
count of the finding of the body of Winters 
in the closet of a room at a leading hotel 
in New York. The discovery was reported 
by the occupant, who was not suspected. 
The rooms had been occupied before by a 
Spaniard named Vasquez who had disap- 
peared, and by an Irishman from Boston, 
who was arrested but released for want of 
evidence. 

Foster read the sensational account to the 
last word, crushed the paper in his hand and 
muttered as he vaguely noted the graceful 
figure of Paquita coming rapidly toward 
him, ‘‘ That settles it. Iam a citizen of 
Mexico, rich, eminently respectable and the 
envied husband, that is to be, of the glorious 


Paquita.” 
Wade Brooks. 
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The Lady of the Green Chapeau 
At evening left her gray chateau 
And wandered down where the willows grow, 
Counting her beads and praying. 
The Saints have granted her every prayer 
And she thanks them all for their daily care, 
While the cold wind toys with her golden hair, 
Nor heeds she where she is straying. 


She suddenly totters above the wave, 
But cries to the Saints, ‘*Thy servant save! 
‘‘Save me at least from a watery grave! 
‘‘Hear and grant without scorning! ” 
The prayer was granted readily, 
Her golden hair was caught in a tree; 
Saved from drowning indeed was she, 
But frozen to death ere morning. 
Charles A. Gunnison. 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF HAWAII. 


THE idea of the Tropics, of the average 
individual is derived from two sources: the 
Geography of their callow youth, and chance 
This idea is usually 


visits to conservatories. 
a rather tangled 
vision of palms, 
bananas and tree 
ferns, overrun 
with gorgeous li- 
ana and with an 
undergrowth in 
which every va- 
riety of rich, rare 
and unusual flo- 
ra, run riot ina 
blaze of color. 
When the 
Globe-Trotter 
arrives in Hon- 
olulu, after a 
week on the 
vasty deeps and 
in a frame of 
mind when any- 
thing in the 
Shape of land 
would look good 
to him :—he is 
perchance con- 
veyed to some 
cool room and 
through the gor- 
geous bourgain 
villia vine that 
wreathes his 
windows, gazes 
over the blazing 
tops of the ponciana regia trees, (like the 
scarlet umbrellas of some Oriental monarch) 
up the beautiful Nuuanu Valley, where 
cloud and sunshine ever vary over the pur- 
VoL. xxv.—4. 


GUAVA FRUIT. 


ple heights, and says to himself, « This is 
the Tropics.” He is perhaps filled with 
a gentle sadness, remembering the ‘‘ long 
long thoughts ” of youth and the day-dreams 
of warm sum- 
| mer afternoons, 
_ when with head 
_ bowed over the 
tattered Geogra- 
phy, the dusky 
schoolroom with 
its droning class- 
es faded away 
and he saw a 
vision of an is- 
land ‘‘lying in 
purple spheres 
of sea” circled 
with palms and 
dreaming in an 
endless sun- 
shine; and sighs 
a little in this 
realization of his 
dreaming— 


thinking of ‘‘the 
days that are 
not” and the 


other dreams 
that never came 
true. 

Afterward in 
the cool of the 
day, he drives 
through palm - 
lined streets, 
past gardens gay 
with strange flowers and with vistas of ba- 
nanas and huge leaved tropic plants, and 
along roadsides bright with scarlet and 
gold lantanas and under mango trees loaded 
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with their red gold apples, out to where the 
feathery cocoanut groves bathe their rvots in 
the gentle sea :—and again sighs with de- 
light—‘‘ at last, the Tropics.” 

He goes to Hilo on the regulation trip to 
the volcano, and finds that charming little 
town in this Lotus land, ‘* Aland of streams, 
in which it seemed always afternoon,” with 
glimpses at every turn of banana, palm and 
bamboo, he gallops out toward the woods, — 
long before he reaches them he wonders a 
little ‘*‘ What has become of the flowers.” 


flower anywhere, unless by great good luck 
he has arrived in the season to see the ie-ie 
vine in bloom, or an occasional ohia flower; 
—Whnere, O where is the wreath of bloom, 
the orchids he was to pluck in handfuls, the 
glorious maiden hair ferns and wondrous 
growths he was to revel in ?—not a gleam of 
them anywhere. | 

In a trip along the Government road 
through the outlying country, one leaves the 
tropical flora behind in Hilo, and were it not 
for the glimpses of cocoanut and bamboo 


A COCOANUT GROVE. 


He rides past fields of rather yellowish fod- 
der corn, and a delusion of his youth is dis- 
pelled when he is told it is sugar cane. In 
the Geography of our youth the cane was 
a/ways pictured as towering at least fifteen 
feet in air, Cane does sometimes grow fifteen 
feet long, but when it does, it dosen’t tower : 
it lies down to rest in true Kanaka fashion. 
Reaching the woods, our travelzr sees the 
(occasional) banana, but no palms (save in 
plantations) but plenty of tree ferns and tall 
trees wreathed with the ie-ie vine—not a 


and the frequent descent into little ravines 
which are lovely bits of tropical greenery and 
ferniness ;—one would think themselves 
riding through corn fields, in I know not 
what portion of the United States ;—for l 
know of no State in which the roadsides are 
so destitute of wild flowers. In the town 
were all that could be desired in the way of 
tropical color and bloom, and here in the 
country there are nothing but ‘‘ green things 
growing.” The reason isthat hardly one of 
the lovely flowers that delight the eye in the 
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towns, are indigenous to the islands. The 
tropical loveliness is imported and the real 
tropics, in Hawaii at least, are prevailingly 
green and ferny but by no means flowery. 

Hawaii is not a flowerless land but the 
native roadside flowers are very few and are 
seldom seen by 
the ordinary 
tourist. For the 
more leisurely 
Globe Trotter 
are reserved 
what few grand 
floral displays 
Hawaii indulges 
in—and even to 
him they are de- 
nied unless he is 
fortunate in trot- 
ting at the right 
season. This be- 
ing the case he 
may see the trees 
on the volcano 
road loaded witb 
the ie-ie vine in 
bloom. This 
vine (so called 
from its crooked 
way of growing) 
grows to the tops 
of the tallest 
trees and the 
long pointed 
leaves in 
bunches:—when 
in flower, each 
cluster of leaves 
is crowned with 
an immense star 
Shaped rose-red flower often a fuot across, 
and a tree loaded with a vine in bloom 
is a sight to remember. Some _ early 
morning our traveler in pursuit of the 
beautiful, rides down into the cool green 
depths of some little gulch, and while 


LANHALA FLOWER. 
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his horse drinks deep from the clear stream 
as it crosses the road, he holds his breath 
with joy that he has lived to see a grove of 
ohia trees in bloom, every branch as if wound 
with richest crimson chenille gleaming be- 
tween the shining dark green leaves, and 
every branchlet 
tipped with new 
heaves fair as 
flowers, soft pink 
and palest green. 
Or perhaps the 
flower season is 
long past and, 
warm and thirs- 
ty from a long 
ride, he reaches 
a ravine to find 
the graceful trees 
loaded with 
glowing scarlet 
fruit looking out- 
side and in like 
the snow apple 
of his boyhood 
days and though 
rather insipid, 
cool and refresh- 
ing to his thirsty 
lips. There is 
another variety 
of ohia_ with 
scarlet flowers 
and small glau- 
cous. leaves, 
prized by the 
natives for 
wreaths. 
Perhaps in 
the edge of 
the stream, clumps of tall ginger plant 
may be growing crowned with heads of 
creamy orchid shaped flowers much loved 
by the natives for their rich heavy fra- 
grance. Another wild variety is common 
on the sides of the ravines bearing small 
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compact rounded heads of red bract-like 
flowers, the spaces between the bracts filled 
with a watery liquid always cool in the 
warmest weather. It is said the old chiefs 
loved to recline in the shade in ‘* slumberous 
noons”’—and be beaten on the torehead 
with these flowers so soft, cool and faintly 
sweet. Of the 
other varieties 
found here I 
may mention 


for spice; the 
giant ginger 
growing ten or 
fifteen feet high 
and with im- 
mense heads of 
bract-like flow- 
ers looking like 
a lump of rose- 
colored wax, 
and one bearing 
racemes of waxy 
white buds tip- 
ped with rose, 
while the opened 
flower is white 
with a lip of yel- 
low, veined with 
scarlet. 

One becemes 
aware of a pecu- 
liar fragrance in 
the air, half 
sweet, half bit- 
ter, we trace it 
to the flower of 
the lanhala tree 
or screw pine. 
The flowers are yellowish, very small and 
compound, borne in immense pendent 
racemes bursting from a cream white sheath, 
often three feet long. At close quarters the 
fragrance is too powerful to be agreeable. 
This tree is valuable to the natives; from the 
leaves they make their mats, hats, their so- 


BIRD'S NEST FERN IN LANHALA TREE. 


called ‘‘ grass-houses””—and from the sec- 
tions of the fruit (which looks to the 
‘*tenderfoot” like huge yellow or red- 
dish orange pineapples), they string neck- 
laces very becoming to their dusky wear- 
ers; and also obtain a _ delicious little 
nut something like a pinole. 

Of the con- 
volvus family 
there are several 
beautiful varie- 
ties;—the trees 
in the ravines 
are overrun with 
miles of the 
vine of the large 
blue convolvus 
and the moon- 
flower, another 
large pink vari- 
ety with maroon 
markings, grows 
on the seashore. 

One of my 
fairest memories 
of Hawaii is that 
of a walk one 
glorious moon- 
light night and 
coming unex- 
pectedly on a 
little shallow 
treeless ravine, 
perfectly white 
with the deli- 
cate flowers, like 
a tropical snow- 
drift, their frag- 
ile faces turned 
to the great white 
moon flower in the sky, while the whole air 
was cool and spicy with their fragrance. The 
hao tree bears hibiscus-shaped flowers of an 
exquisite clear yellow with deep clarct cen- 
ters. ‘They turn a fine shade of terra cotta 
before they fall, anda branch of flowers may 
have both colors at the same time. How- 
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ever, these flowers though of good size are 
not sufficiently numerous to cut any figure 
in a landscape. From the bark of this tree 
the native made his fishing lines or alona— 
the fibre being very fine and strong—and 
from the root one of the dyes for his tapa or 
cloth. A variety of wild hibiscus, some- 
times called wild hollyhock, is often seen 
drooping its delicate pale pink cups with 
wine-red throats. 
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formerly used its oily nuts for lights, either 
burning the oil in their rude stone lamps, or 
the whole nuts strung on palm fibres. The 
roasted nut, eaten with salt, is a common 
and delicious relish at native luaus or feasts. 
In its medicinal qualities, the oil in its raw 
state is superior to castor oil and of a most 
agreeable nutty flavor. 

The breadfruit flower, if it can be so 
called, is simply a sort of head or spathe, 
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A common tree in the ravines is the 
kukui, whose whitey green foliage makes 
sharp contrast with the prevailing blue-green 
of lauhala and yellow-green of ti leaves and 
ferns. The flowers though beautiful are so 
small and contrast so little with the foliage 
that many would pass them unnoticed. 
They closely resemble white lilac blossoms 
though the flowers are smaller, more creamy, 
and the clusters less compact. ‘The natives 


VOLCANO. 


enclosed in a creamy white sheath which 
gradually splits and falls off as the fruit de- 
velopes. The tree is propagated from shoots. 

Two varieties of sumac, the red and white, 
called by the natives naniliiau, are beautiful 
in their season. ‘The heads are not velvety 
as with American sumac but large and cov- 
ered with minute flowers in enormous num- 
bers. The leaves are similar to the Ameri- 
can variety, and like them, rich in tannin. 
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There are several varieties of wild roses; the shaped pods bearing two to three large brown 
two most often seen are the deep red and seeds something likea horse chestnut. A 
pale pink; neither are at all common; both’ very beautiful variety has flowers of a clear 
are very fragrant and very thorny. greenish yellow, of a curious shape, with 

In the ravines and woods may be found’ dark grey pods which look like nothing I 
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WILD TUNK. 


several varieties of what is commonly called have ever seen so much as a shark’s egg, 
the sea bean vine. One variety bearinglong being curved with ridges evidently prepared 
racemes of royal purple flowers, the buds to catch on every obstruction. 

looking like darkest satin, and the bean- A rare variety bears beautiful braked scar- 
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let flowers—named by the natives from its 
resemblance to the bill of one of the wild 
birds. 

Far in the woods on the mountain side 
grow the wild raspberries both white and 
red, with fruit of large size but inferior flavor. 
The flower is shaped like that of the Amer- 
ican raspberry, but is often an inch anda 
half in diameter and of a deep pink color, 
while the leaves are of a more delicate text- 
ure and paler green than those of their 
American cousins. The prevailing impres- 
sion one receives 
is that Hawaii is 
eminently a green 
and ferny coun- 
try. The large 
coarse ferns are 
everywhere, cloth- 
ing the sides of 
ravines with 
plumy lovliness, 
springing up 
wherever they can 
get a foothold to 
‘‘make glad the 
waste places.” 
One of the coarser ferns puts fo1th new leaves 
in gorgeous shades of reddish orange and 
golden green, while some very common va- 
rieties are of extraordinary delicacy and laci- 
ness, and in America would be eagerly sought 
for decorative purposes, as they retain their 
freshness a long time. A climbing fern of 
seemingly endless growth drapes trees, rocks 
and bare hillsides with beauty. A variety 
of lycopodium, often grow# with care in 
hothouses, is common on the sides of ra- 
vines, and, in the moist belt toward the 


mountains, attainsa he‘ght of a foot or more. 
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Near the waterfalls where the spray drenches 
it always, grows an exquisite semi-transpar- 
ent fern, looking as if cut from palest green 
wax, but which loses its beauty when re- 
moved from its damp home. 

The birds’ nest fern is very noticeable, 
especially in the woods toward the volcano, 
adorning the branches of the tallest trees, 
and often larger than a bushel basket. From 
the skin of the thick midrib the natives pre- 
pare a lustrous brown substance; a fan 
made of it looking as if woven of golden 
brown satin. 

The native palm 
is very rarely 
seen, save in cer- 
tain districts, 
chiefly Kona and 
Puna, many old 
residents never 
having seen one. 

That giant grass, 
the bamboo, is 
common but only 
adds another 
shade of green to 
the prevailing 
tone. From its stem the natives prepare 
the beautiful snowy, glistening, substance 
from which they weave hats, fine as 
those of Panama ; fans whose snowy beauty 
would be an addition to any ball costume, 
and lovely mats and baskets. 

In conclusion, while Hawaii, 7” matura/- 
thus, is not destitute of floral attractions, 
many of them beautiful, still one must miss 
the dear common roadside flowers—and feel 
that however rich she may bein special pio- 
ductions, compared with other lands, her 
wild flowers are few and far between. 

Grace C. K. Thompson. 
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DIVINATION AND FORTUNE-TELLING AMONG THE CHINESE IN 
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Many methods of divination and sortilege 
are known to the Cantonese laborers who 
emigrate to America. ‘Thus there may be 
mentioned divination with a tortoise shell 
and three ancient cash or coins of a peculiar 
kind; divination by opening a Chinese book 
at random and selecting a character, and 
divination by means of the game of domi- 
noes. None of these methods are actually 
practiced in our Eastern cities, although a 
treatise for telling fortunes with dominoes is 
sold in our Chinese shops. Cards are not 
used by the Chinese in fortune-telling. 
The game of dominoes comes to us from the 
Chinese, by whom it was invented. Their 
game, which is complicated by astrological 
elements, is the probable source of the for- 
tune-telling cards of Europe. Only its dry 
bones remain in the somewhat meaningless 
domino game played in Europe and America. 

The universal method of attempting to 
learn the future is that of casting lots before 
the idol of the God of War. This is done 
constantly by gamblers, but the most im- 
portant ceremony of this kind is performed 
at the beginning of the Chinese year. Many 
visit the shrines at this time to ask about 
their health, success in business, and such 
other important matters as may concern 
them during the remainder of the year. It 
was my fortune to be present upon such an 
occasion, at the invitation of the proprietor 
of a laundry in the southeastern part of 
Philadelphia. The former owner of the 
place had erected a handsome shrine, the 
first of its kind in this city, and here, on the 
7th day of February, 1886, the fifth day of 
the Chinese year, I saw performed some of 
the most sacred rites with which our Chi- 
nese colonists are acquainted. 


The little laundry had a holiday appear- 
ance A table was spread with nuts and 
fruits for New Year's callers, a num- 
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ber of whose red paper cards lay piled 
upon it. The shrine stood against the wall 
in a front room. It consisted of a substan- 
tial framework of carved and painted wood, 
extending from about three feet from the 
floor nearly to the ceiling. A table in front 
Fig. 3. Kau piii—* Divining blocks.” 

Fig. 4. Ts’im ii—* Lots used in Fortune Telling. 
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of this formed the altar. The central pan- 
els of the shrine bore the legend, Zs? Shing 
Kung, ‘*Temple of the several Sages,” 
while the panels on the right and left were 
inscribed in Chinese characters, similarly 
carved and gilded, ‘* Relying upon Divine 
favor to open an advantageous pathway ” 
and ‘* Abiding in sacred virtue to enlarge 
the source of wealth.” Within the frame, 
suspended on the wall, were paper scrolls 
with pictures of Chinese divinities. 

First on the left was the Taoist god, 
Chéung T”’in Sz’, the ‘* Secretary of Heaven.” 
Next, a picture of Un 7’dn, a deity reputed 
to be a god of wealth, and worshiped in the 
district of Sinning, from which the proprietor 
came. This scroll hung in the laundry be- 
fore the erection of the present shrine and 
was soiled and time-worn. Awdn Tai ap- 
peared upon the next scroll: The god 
Kwan, or Awdn Aung, ‘*the Master” 
Awdan, as he is popularly called here, is the 
deity almost universally worshiped in China 
at the presentday He was a general of the 
Han dynasty, dying A. D. 219, and the 
events of his life, as reflected in the histor- 
ical romance of the Sam Awok Chiin, are 
very familiar to the Chinese here. He ap- 
pears on the scroll asa man of commanding 
appearance, with a long black beard, wear- 
ing a green robe, and seated ona kind of 
throne. He is supported on one side by 
his faithful servitor Chau Ts’ong, with an 
enormous halberd, and on the other by his 
adopted son, Azwdén Ping, holding his off- 
cial seal, wrapped ina yellow silk bag. Be- 
side the last scroll, on the extreme left, was 
a board painted red, with an inscription in 
honor of Awan Yin. 

On a ledge within the frame was a large 
box full of sand to hold incense sticks, and 
at either extremity on the ledge without the 
frame were silvered glass vases holding bun- 
ches of artificial flowers. The implements 


for divination were on the table: two ellip- 
tical pieces of hard wood, rounded on one 
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side and flat on the other, aw fiz, and a tin 
box containing one hundred bamboo splints, 
about seven inches in length, called /¢s’% 

It was growing dark when I entered the 
laundry and the owner had let down his 
queue, put on his best robe, and was wait- 
ing with covered head to receive the cooked 
meats from the kitchen for the sacrifice. 
He lighted two large painted candles in the 
candlesticks, and after waving a bundle of 
incense three times before the shrine, igni- 
ted it in the flame of a candle and carefully 
disposed the smouldering sticks before the 
representations of the divinities. Three 
were first stuck in the large sand box before 
Kwan Tai and then three before each of the 
other scrolls. Three were placed in the 
shrine of the Lord of the Place, a small box 
on the right of the altar provided for the 
tutelary ghost; one was carried back into the 
kitchen and put beside the stove for the 750 
Shan, the God of the Furnace, and one was 
stuck in the woodwork by the door leading 
into the street. This was done to let the 
spirits know that a ceremony was being per- 
formed in their honor. The altar was set 
as if fora banquet. ‘Three wine cups and 
three pairs of chopsticks were placed in 
front of the scrolls, and a _ boiled fowl, 
trussed in a peculiar fashion, with a piece of 
roasted pork, were handed the priest and 
similarly deposited. ‘The priest filled the 
cups with wine from a jar, and, lifting one 
of them on high, passed it three times 
through the smoxc of the incense and poured 
part of the wine upon the floor. 

Then he bowed three times and knelt and 
prayed silently. His prayer was something 
like this: ‘*O Azedn will you please 
come and eat and drink and accept this re- 
spectable banquet? I wish to know about 
the future and what will happen to me this 
year. If I am to be fortunate, let me have 
three shing pii.”” He rose and took the du 
puiand passed them three times through the 
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rising smoke. ‘Then, kneeling again, he 
held the £au Piz, with the flat sides together, 
above his head, and let them drop to the 
floor. When they fell both lay with their 
curved sides uppermost, ydm piuz. This in- 
dication isa negative one, neither for good 
or evil. Again they were let fall. This 
time both flat sides lay uppermost, yéung 
pui, unfavorable. The third time one lay 
with the flat and the other with the rounded 
side up, shing put, a favorable sign. The 
kau put are thrown until three ydm, yéung or 
shing pui are obtained in succession. This 
indicates the supposed answer of the god, 


and is an evil, indifferent 
or good omen, as the case 
may be. Three saing pui 
were the fortune of the 
priest, but he wished to 
know more of the future. 
He knelt and prayed again: 
Awan Tai! I beg you 
will let me throw the ¢s’im 
i. If you will, grant me 
three sing put.” Again the 
kau put are thrown and 
three indicate the 
answerof the god. The 
¢s’im ti are numbered from 
I to 100, corresponding 
with the pages of a book 
entitled Awdn Zai Ling 
Ts’im, the ‘‘KXwan Jai Di- 
vining Lots.” Each page 
of this book contains a 
verse of poetry referring 
to some well-known per- 
sonage in Chinese history, 
and his life and conduct 
are supposed to furnish a 
clue to the future of the 
individual whose fortune 
is under consideration. A 
short explanation accom- 
panies each passage, but 
an extended knowledge of 
the Chinese annals is considered neces- 
sary for the satisfactory explanation of 
jhe oracle. The priest knelt and prayed, 
and asked whether he would make much 
money during the year. Then he arose, 
took the box containing the ¢sim i, 
and after waving it thrice through the smoke, 
knelt and shook it violently until one of the 
splints fell to the floor. He wrote the num- 
ber of the splint on a piece of paper, and 
threw the ¢s’im i until all his questions were 
answered. This accomplished, he took 
several narrow slips of paper, 4a’z /s’in, 
pierced with holes and said to represent as 
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many cash (¢s’in) as there 
are holes, and wrapped them 
in some large sheets of paper 
upon which tin foil had 
been pasted, /ai kong pod, 
and after waving the bun- 
dle three times before the 
altar, ignited it, and put 
the blazing mass into an iron 
pot, where it was con- 
sumed. During the entire 
ceremony, 
which lasted 
about half an 
hour, and 
was conduc: 
ted in the 
most reverential manner, he 
did not speak an audible 
word. 

After it was over, the at- 
tendants carried the roast 
meat back into the kitchen, 
where it was cut in small 
pieces, in the Chinese man- 
ner of serving meat for the 
table, and again brought in, 
with other dishes containing 
food, and placed on a low 
platform before the shrine of 
the ‘‘Lord of the Place,” 
the tutelary spirit. The of- 
ferings were allowed to re- 
main there for a short time, 
when the wine was ‘poured 
back into the jars from the 
cups before Awan Tai and served with 
the carved meats for dinner to the assembled 
company. 

It is chiefly for the purpose of this cere- 
monial divination that the Chinese erect 
temples and shrines in our American cities. 
Each guild hall has an altar which is re- 
sorted to by its members, to whom an at- 
tendant sells the ‘* mock money” and can- 
dles that are used in the sacrifice. All visit 


Fig. 9." “One projects from between his little finger” 
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some such shrine at the holiday season of 
the New Year, and many consult the idol 
from time to time, as occasion requires. 
Gamblers are the chief patrons. They 
throw the 4au puz to ascertain whether they 
shall be lucky at play, and fur their conven- 
ience an additional box of /s’im i, marked 
with the 80 numbers of the lottery, are kept 
in most temples. There are no priests of 
any of the Chinese religious systems in the 
Chinese temples in the Eastern cities of the 
United States, the attendant 

| being a simple care-taker, 
| and each individual worships 
quite alone and performs his 
own sacrifices. The cere- 
monies do not belong espec- 
ially to any one of the three 
great religions of China, but 


FIG. 8. 


accredited religious 


are largely survivals 
of the religious ideas 
that existed there 
before the birth of 
the founders of the 


systems» The ¢s’im 
ti, or ** lot answers,” 
as the divining slips 
Fig 8. Method of shuffling Zeichaku. 
Fig.7. Zeichaku, Japan. 
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THE WAR GOD, KWAN TAI. 


are called, are also found in Japan, where 
they are called méskuzi. In _ the latter 
country they are kept in both Shinto 
and Buddhist temples. The form of their 
receptacle varies somewhat from that used 


in China, being a box closed at the 
top, with the exception of a small hole 
through which the splint falls. This box, 
mtkujt bako, is sometimes made round of 
bamboo or square of other wood. 
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I regard the ¢s’im i as having originally 
been arrows, and one of the many forms of 
the arrow casting which is so widely distrib- 
uted, both as a means of divination and 
then asagame. It existsat the present day 
in Korea under a Tartar name as the prob- 
able ancestor of our games of backgammon 
and chess, and extended among nearly all 
the native tribes of the North American 
Continent in forms so curi)usly like those of 
Asia that one of them, the old Mexican 
game of pafo//i, has been regarded as one of 
the strongest evidences of the Asiatic origin 
of aboriginal American culture. 

The performance of these divinatory rites 
before the image of the God of War is quite 
in keeping with the 
customs of other na- 
tions. Thus, in In- . 
dia, the Hindu for- 
tune-teller appeals to 
Civa and the Moham- , , 
medan to Azriel, the 8 
Angel of Death, while rs 
among the Zuni In- 
dians in Ahaiyuta and 
Matsailema are the 
twin gods of War and 
Fate. 

There is another 
method of fortune-tell- 
ing allied to the preceding which is known 
and practiced by our Chinese colonists. It 
consists in drawing bamboo splints from a 
vase. There was a fortune-teller who used 
this system in the ‘‘Joss House” in the Mid- 
way Plaisance at the Columbian Exposition. 
Thirty-two or sixty-four splints of bamboo, 
tipped with red paint and about five inches 
in length, are used. They are marked as 
shown in Fig. 5 and are called kwa ¢s’im. 
There are eight or sixteen of each kind. 
Their marks and names are as follows: A 
single dot, fam, ‘‘ single;” two dots, 
broken;’”’ a circle, ch’ung, ‘* duplicated,” 
and across, aw, ‘‘united.” They are re- 
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garded respectively as yéwng, ‘* masculine; ” 
yam, **feminine;” shit yeung and shit yam 
shiz, meaning ‘‘ assistant.” The inquirer 
draws a splint at random from the vase in 
which the entire bundle is placed, and the 
fortune-teller notes the mark on it upon a 
piece of paper. Then another splint is 
drawn and the result written down just above 
the former mark, and this is repeated until 
six marks, written in a line one above the 
other, are obtained. These are then re- 
ferred to a treatise in which the significance 
of the various combinations are explained. 
This system is said by Chinese here to have 
been invented by Man Wong (B. C. 1231- 
1135) and is hence called Wan Wong Awa. 
It is believed to be 
based upon th ean- 
cient Chinese book 
entitled the Yzk Aung, 
or ** Book of Chan- 
ges,” which the Chin- 
ese regard as the foun- 
dation of practically 
all their divination. 
King, as it is called 
in the Northern dia- 
lect, consists of a ser- 
ies of 64 hexagrams, 
formed by combining 
broken and unbroken lines, to each of 
which is appended a short explanatory 
text. Appendices by various hands, part 
of which are attributed to Confucius, 
make up the body of the book. The sixty- 
four hexagrams are an expansion of the 
eight. trigrams or symbols commonly known 
as the pat kwa (Fig. 6). 

In one of the appendices to the Yk Aing 
(the third) there is an account given of the 
method of divination with divining stalks in 
ancient China. The stalks of a plant, the 
Ptarmica Sibirica, were used for the pur- 
pose. ‘Those which grow on the grave of 
Confucius are most highly esteemed. It is 


be 

FIG. 5. 


difficult to follow the original text, and I 
have always been extremely anxious to ob- 
tain an intelligent explanation of the process. 
Only recently I became aware that the an- 
cient system, or one imitated from the an- 
cient account, was still practiced in China. 
This system, from its antiquity, and the 
light which it throws, not only upon the 
more popular systems of fortune-telling in 
China, but upon arrow-casting, divination 
and games in general, I shall describe in 
concluding this paper. The particulars 
were related to me by Mr. Teitoku Mori- 
moto, a Japanese artist of ability at present 
residing in Philadelphia, who kindly made 
the accompanying illustrations from objects 
now in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the present day, in Japan, fifty splints 
of bamboo (Fig. 7), called in Japanese 
setcthaku (Chinese shai chuk), are used. 
They may vary in length from two to four- 
teen inches. The fortune-teller takes the 
bundle in his right hand and raises it rever- 
entially to his forehead. He then places 
the ends in the palm of his left hand, and, 
with his right, shuffles them with a rotary 
motion (Fig. 8). Taking the bundle in his 
right hand, he places one so that it projects 
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from between his little finger and his third 
finger (Fig. 9). Dividing the remainder 
into two parts, he places one of the divided 
bundles between his middle finger and fore- 
finger and holds the other between his fore- 
finger and thumb. The latter bundle is 
then counted, taking four splints at a time, 
around the Pas kwa, or ‘* Eight Trigrams,” 
commencing at the one designated by the 
Chinese character 4’in ‘* Heaven,” and cor- 
responding with N. W. (North-West). The 
trigram at which the count stops (if there is 
an uneven number the odd number is not 
counted) is then noted. This record is 
kept by means of six oblong square prisms 
of shitan or red sandalwood, which have two 
contiguous sides plain and two contiguous 
sides marked with a transverse cut about an 
inch wide, which is painted red (Fig. 10). 
These blocks, called sangi (Chinese siin 
muk), or ** calculating sticks,” are laid par- 
allel to each other and with their plain faces 
uppermost. If the lowest line of the three 
that compose the trigram at which the 
count stops be broken, the block nearest the 
fortune-teller is turned so that its broken 
side, marked in red, will be uppermost. If 
the lowest line be unbroken, the first block 
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is allowed to remain undisturbed. The sec- 
ond and third blocks are manipulated in the 
same manner to correspond with the second 
and third lines. Then the zetchaku are 


again manipulated and the three remaining 
The for- 


sangi turned in the same manner. 


. 


tune-teller then draws his conclusions from 
the corresponding diagram in the Yk Xing, 
aided by the traditional interpretation. A 
knowledge of the present is thus obtained, 
but if it is desired to know the future, the 
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six blocks are reversed and the interpretation 
made accordingly. This kind of divination 
is known in Japan as Yess, a word written 
with the Chinese character Yk, which 
stands as the title of the Yk Xing, or 
** Divination Classic.” Persons who prac- 
tice it are called daz boku sha (Chinese 
mai puk che) *‘sellers of divination” (Fig. 11). 
It is interesting to compare the above ac- 
count with the ‘ancient record which Dr. 
James Legge has made accessible to English 
readers, and even more interesting, as well 
as instructive, to compare it with the simi- 
lar, if not identical, systems that exist 
among the aborigines of America. It is only 
necessary to suggest the stick games of the 
Haidah Indians of our Northwest coast in 
this connection. ‘Through these American 
games the origin and history of the divin- 


*“. atory systems of Asia may be studied. 


Seemingly meaningless and empirical except, 
it may be, to a few native students, they are 


‘*" based upon primitive conceptions which ap- 


pear to be almost universal. America thus 
furnishes us with a clue to a correct under- 
Standing of these ancient mysteries, which 
some day, not far distant, will be revealed 
in all the fullness of their primal signifi- 


cance. 
Stewart Culin. 


'The Sacred Books of the East; Vol. XVI. 
Oxford, 1882. 


AFFINITY. 


Surrendered each to each, heart to heart won, 
I marvel God may never let them guess 
That once they clung just thus in dumb caress, 
When worlds were night, before the cheering sun. 
Philip Becker Goetz. 
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PINE BOUGHS. 


T is pleasant to sleep 
on pine boughs, pro- 
vided they are prop- 
erly arranged. 

Perhaps, to be 
more precise and at 
the same time truth- 
ful, I should say 
spruce boughs or 
those of the hem- 
lock, tamarack, or fir—cousins germain to 
the pine, which, of itself, is seldom used 
and poorly adapted to the purpose of bed 
making, though in the parlance of the woods- 
man it is always a ‘‘ pine bough bed.” 

Cut the thick leaved stems a foot or more 
in length and thrust the stubs firmly in the 
ground in such a manner that the nearly up- 
right twigs shall lap closely one upon the 
other; cast your blankets over them, your 
rubber blanket first—-American carriage 
cloth is an excellent substitute—and pillow 
your head on your canvas sailor-bag con- 
taining your personal effects. 

Though fragrant and springy and pliable 
as down—when new-—the charm of a bough 
bed rests not so much in itself as in its sur- 
roundings. Pitch your tent beside a clear, 
cold, mountain stream whose musical gurgle 
shall keep time, as it were, to the Atolian 
harp of the pines—remote from civilization, 
dependent upon your own resources—your 
pack-horse, your rod and gun,-—and then, 
after a day of mountain climbing, a supper 
of venison and trout, an evening pipe by 
the warmth and light of a roaring pitch fire, 
with a congenial companion, you will dis. 
cover how sweet a thing it is to lie down 
and sleep on a bed of pine boughs. 


Von. XXv.—). 


A SALMON RIVER OUTING. 


On the 24th of July our prospecting party 
started from Redding toward the Salmon 
river country. 

When we arrived at Redding we learned 
that many of the horses in that vicinity were 
suffering from an equine malady, in conse- 
quence of which we experienced no little 
difficulty in procuring our necessary pack 
animals. 

After wasting a day or two scouring the 
country and inspecting sundry stock yards, 
our party held a sort of miners’ meeting, 
appointing a committee of two to secure 
some manner of conveyance for our outfit 
into the mountains. In the mean time, we 
pitched our tents among the cottonwoods 
and willows skirting the banks of the Sacra- 
mento, when we spent our time swimming, 
and very pleasant it was, too, in those hot, 
dusty, mid-summer days, to dip into the 
cool, bright river, for the upper Sacramento 
is a very different stream from that muddy 
Stretch of water lapping among the tules of 
the valley. 

At last our ‘‘ rig” hove into sight. The 
committee were driving. I observed them 
—the committee—applying a hazel wand in 
a brisk and persuasive manner to two woe- 
begone boneyard ghosts, that, upon nearing 
camp, were induced to break into a shamb- 
ling trot. 

They were attached, by means of rope, 
fragments of harness and wire, to a light 
spring vehicle, with wheels like saucers, 
that had sometime belonged to a trav- 
eling showman, and on the faded sky- 
blue side curtains depending from the 
cover frame, we beheld the following 
legend :— 
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AN ENCHANTING SCENE. 
THE CELEBRATED MECHANICAI. WORKS 
OF A 
SHASTA GOLD MINE. 

It was my desire to sketch the turnout 
upon the spot, but the committee urged that 
we were losing time, so we bundled our 
traps into it, or, as many as it would hold 
without breaking, and started on our pil- 
grimage. 

Our animals were so weak—from having 
been starved, as we afterwards learned-— 
that, in the beginning we’ were forced to 
favor them by making short marches. On 
the second day, toward evening we were 
obliged to halt in order that they might rest, 
and, as it chanced, we pitched our tent in 
a stubble field. Darkness overtook us before 
we had completed our arrangements for the 
night, and we could find scarcely wood 
enough to steep our coffee. There were 
neither boughs nor straw to lie on and we 
spread our blankets upon the ground, tired, 
cross, and I think for the first and only time 
thoroughly disgusted with our expedition, 
and tried to sleep. If the fertile brain or 
combination of intellects that conceived of 
and constructed the mythical ‘Tantalus 


could have included our bed among the 


other tortures, it would have been a keystone 
around which to unite themall. As fast as 
we could remove the small stones from un- 
derneath us, others seemed to work into 
their places. |The stubble pricked us, and 
our blankets became infested with barley 
beards that scratched and poisoned, causing 
the flesh to smart and itch and subsequently 
leaving scars and blisters that we carried for 
many days. The night, too, was intolera- 
bly warm and as frequently as we would toss 
the coverings aside, clouds of mosquitoes 
caused us to resume them. 

Day dawned and hope returned,—hope 
that we would never pass such another night. 
Our next camp was near a ford of Trinity 
river, and, being mindful of our last night’s 


experience, we resolved to camp under cir- 
cumstances as dissimilar as possible, where- 
upon, finding a level stretch of fine, loose 
sand, we pitched our tents. But we dis- 
covered long before daylight that a bed of 
sand is quite a different affair from a half 
hour’s siesté on the beach at Santa Cruz. 

You lie down composedly under the im- 
pression that your bed is everything that 
could be wished for. Ina little while you 
have a half-conscious impression that some- 
thing is wrong; that you are not resting as 
easily as you might. There seems to bea 
little mound down there by your side, and 
you imagine that by moving your elbow a 
trifle you will hit the exact pose. Perhaps, 
for the moment, you will come near enough 
to it to take your mind from the subject, 
but in a little while you feel like changing 
again. You still believe the bed to be all 
right if you could only get into a more com- 
fortable position. 

By and by you happen to think that one 
side may be tired or cramped and you turn 
over and begin maneuvering on the other. 
After a reasonable amount of turning and 
twisting you become a trifle vexed, and ac- 
cuse yourself of laziness, and determine upon 
a radical change. It occurs to you that you 
have read or heard how soldiers or woods- 
men have slept with great comfort on the 
bare ground by merely digging a small hole 
for their hips to rest in. ‘This you do at 
once, or, at least I did, but I dug it in the 
wrong place and had to fill it up and begin 
over, and then I found that my shoulders 
seemed too high, and I remedied that as I 
supposed, but in doing so the first excava- 
tion partially filled in. I dug tunnels and 
shafts this way and that, refilling the one and 
deepening the other, but it was of no use ; 
the sand kept sliding and sifting about with 
almost human intelligence, until, at last, I 
acknowledged defeat. 

Our fourth camp, along the old Oregon 
Stage road above Trinity Center, was an 
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agreeable change. We rested here fora 
day arranging our supplies, constructing 
pack saddle pads, etc., preparatory to aban- 
doning the wagon road for the mountain 
trail. It was very warm, in proof of which 
a box of composition candles that had been 
accidentally left exposed to the sun, melted 
completely to the wicks. At the noon hour 
as we were taking an afterdinner nap, we 
were startled by the wild cries and frantic jest- 
ures of a member of our party, a Londoner, 
who, it appears, had strolled down to the 
river fora plunge. Ashe stood looking into 
the transparent depths of the stream, he be- 
held bright glistening flakes of mica sprinkled 
thickly in the sand, which he believed to be 
gold dust. Indeed, the resemblance was 
strong, but the prospector’s first lesson is, 
*€ A)l is not gold that glitters.” 

Having procured other horses—four in 
all—on a bright summer morning we bade 
adieu to the ‘‘Enchanting Scene,” and, 
turning sharply from the county road, en- 
tered the Coffee creek trail. Till then our 
course had led us through the parched and 
dusty Sacramento valley and the blistering 
foothills, and as we gazed at the far-off 
mountains shimmering milky blue through 
the radiating light of August, our hearts mis- 
gave us, our enthusiasm sank, for we con- 
jectured that if appearances were not deceit- 
ful, we should be roasted alive. 

But, Presto! a dozen paces through a 
screen of hazel bushes, and all was changed. 
Before us stretched an interminable aisle of 
portentious cottonwoods and lofty pines and 
balsams; beside us ran a merry mountain 
stream singing over the violet-colored peb- 
bles. The aromatic fragrance of the forest 
was in our nostrils, the chirp of squirrels 
and the songs of birds in ourears. As we 
wandered knee deep amongst the luxurignt 
grass along the trail, baring our heads to 
the cool patches of shade and pleasant airs, 
a delightful sense of freedom stole over us. 
Behind lay the outside world with its petty 


annoyances and conventionalities; its shams 
and makeshifts, its intrusive sights, discord- 
ant sounds—ill savored and foul smelling— 
before us spread the untrammelled primeval 
forest and hills. 

I wonder if man can revert to a savage ? 
Certain it is that when thrown upon his own 
resources in the heart of a wilderness, in- 
stincts and propensities are awakened within 
him whose existence he may scarcely have 
suspected. It is significant that all the 
senses are sharpened and quickened—with 
the possible exception of feeling—including 
the faculty of memory; the eye and the ear 
are forever on the alert whether for protec- 
tion, provision, or in the interpretation of 
nature’s dumb signs. 

A man of undoubted integrity told me 
that he had once traced the whereabouts of 
his party in the woods, when lost, entirely 
by the sense of smell, although the distance 
was something like two miles. 

Thoreau has called attention to the fact 
that a person’s taste changes with the weather 
and the zone. A manilla cigar is delicate 
and pleasing in a closed room, or, possibly 
on a summer day, out of doors, but with the 
thermometer approaching zero,-I find an 
Oscuro more satisfactory. For like reasons 
whilst dwelling in cloth houses we ate 
eagerly of wild leaks and tart berries, such 
as we would thrust aside with disgust in a 
San Francisco restaurant. 

For some miles our caravan wound through 
a delightful valley amidst clumps of alders, 
elders, willows and vine maples,—there we 
passed a wild cherry, and there a dogwood, 
only to disappear beneath the shade of cot- 
tonwoods mingled with black oak and ash 
and the pines. 

It pleased me to discover wintergreen 
berries and veritable golden rods, the first 
that I had seen in California. There wasa 
rich profusion of wild shrubs, vines and 
flowers, some of which were familiar to us 
in New England. Clematis and bitter- 
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sweet twined affec- 
tionately over the 
chinkerpin and 
chamesal and the 
pungent exhalations 
of pennyroyal united 


. 
\ 


with that of the tar iG 

weed and wild sage. f 
There were wild MG 


violets and dandel- 
ions, though not in 
bloom, May - weed 
(walkmeister) and 
wild peas, and once 
we passed through a 
patch of rare lady- 
slippers. As we be- 
gan to ascend the 
narrow, tortuous 
rocky trail, the 
manzanitas — arbu- 
tus-—and _ chappar- 
rall thickened 
around us. 

The manzanitas were apparently of two 
varieties—the one having broad, round, 
glossy leaves lying horizontally, the other, 
foliage of a blue or grayish green, standing 
vertical, and reminding me by reason of its 
shape, of a cluster of pumpkin seeds. A 
gentleman told me that there were five va- 
rieties of this shrub, although, from my own 
observations—which, by the way, amount 
to little from a scientific point of view—and 
from subsequent interviews with mountain- 
eers, | am inclined to believe that the varia- 
tion is due to surroundings, soil, the age of 
the tree, forest fires, etc.; possibly the male 
and female may have led to his belief. 
However, it was of little importance to us, 
their waxen leaves and clean, dark red, 
crooked limbs were agreeable to the eye, 
and the sight of their delicate pink and 
white blossoms, resembling minature scol- 
loped lamp chimneys, took us back to that 
coveted trailing vine, the first to put forth 
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“THEY WILL FREQUENTLY STAND PERFECTLY STILL IN THE BUSHES AND 
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blossoms in the spring along the snow banks 
in the east. 

There was one vine or shrub for which I 
kept a diligent lookout and of whose absence 
I was heartily thankful, and that was the 
poison oak or ivy. 

For two days we climbed the mountains. 
Our horses were heavily loaded but we were 
grateful to observe that they were accus- 
tomed to the pack-saddle. This was appar- 
ent in the cautious way in which they picked 
their footing among the rocks, avoiding 
trees and projecting points in the turns of 
the trail that might strike against the 
packs. It was well that they were careful 
for on one of them was packed twenty pounds 
of dynamite and caps, and at times the 
narrow trail, a few inches in width, wound 
around steep precipices and shelving banks 
where a single mis-step might have pre- 
cipitated them downward for five hun- 
dred or a thousand feet. A pack-horse 
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and a roadster are quite different ani- 
mals. 

One of our horses, a jet black mountain 
pony, familiarly known as ‘‘Nig,” was a 
jewel in his way. What he did not know 
about the mountains and his particular 
trade or calling, that might in any way re- 
late to his advantage, I am convinced was 
not worth knowing. It is true, he had one 
or two little tricks that did not quite meet 
with our approval. One of which was to 
take a long breath and hold it while the 
cinch was being tightened, that he might 
breathe easily with the pack on, though noth- 
ing could budge him should the cinch become 
loosened. He was continually watching for 
a choice bite along the trail which he would 
pluck as he passed, and when we halted, 
should he happen to feel tired, he would 
come up and dumbly request us to remove 
his burden. He was very affectionate and 
hung around camp like a dog, and always 
managed to keep glossy and as plump as 
a partridge. If there were ever any doubts 
in our minds regarding the way, we referred 
the matter to ‘‘ Nig.’’ As a general rule 
mules are preferable to horses; they are 
tougher and more sagacious. ) 

One of our party related that on a pre- 
vious expedition during a rain storm a pack- 
mule which they owned, came up to the 
campfire and presented his side to the 
warmth until thoroughly dried, and then 
turned and presented the other, whilst the 
horses stood about shivering with the cold. 

We had now entered the high mountains 
and the scenery lost its pastoral expression 
and became wild and impressive. Canon 
folded into cafion, and peaks turned over 
peaks to where the pines gave way to the 
snow. We pitched our tents along a pretty 
stream called Union creek, purposing to 
prospect the surrounding country, which 
abounded in quartz ledges, whose float we 
were constantly examining. 

Outside the excitement of prospecting 
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there is a genuine and wholesome pleasure 
attendant upon the pursuit. After an early 
breakfast we would set forth for a day’s 
climbing, just as the sun began to pierce 
through and light up the topmost spires of 
the sea of pines, tinging the snow-capped 
peaks with rosy Alpine light. 

In the cool shade of the hills we made 
rapid progress, swinging easily along, un- 
conscious of exertion, rejoicing in health 
and strength, our whole beings in receptive 
mood to drink in every sight, sound and 
smell. 

As we strode upward along the faces of 
the steep mountain sides, our breaths com- 
ing faster and shorter, our hearts redoubling 
their pulsations, how sweet it was to fling 
ourselves down upon a carpet of pine needles 
in that pure, rare, upper air, for a few min- 
utes rest. 

Beneath us wound the thundering moun- 
tain streams, now inaudible threads of silver, 
stretching here and there through the broad 
blue shadows of the mighty cafions beneath 
us. 

The sunlight fell softly upon the lofty 
pines around us, outlining their purple 
trunks and branches against the loving blue 
of the cloudless summer sky; while yonder, 
to the eastward, like a great monument to 
purity and truth, arose Shasta, the chaste, 
with his everlasting crown of snow. 

In those higher altitudes a solemn stillness 
prevails that reminds one of the Sabbath. 

We felt, indeed, that the world lay be- 
neath us, and for a moment of exaltation 
forgot the object of our errand; then on we 
clambered through the buck brush. 

There isa shrub or brush, whose name 
I have assiduously inquired for in the 
mountains, which I find to pass under the 
general appellation of snow brush. It is to 
be found far up the mountain sides, ap- 
proaching the snow line, whence, I pre- 
sume, its name. It seems to resemble the 


bay or laurel in foliage, though its leaves 
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‘““IN ONE TWO PARTNERS HAD LIVED FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ” 


are sticky, and like them gives out a strong 
aromatic odor, not unlike the Balm of 
Gilead. its branches, and for that matter 
the whole bush, points down the hill, prob- 
ably trained in this direction by the snow. 
In ascending, we avoided it as far as pos- 
sible,"and I doubt if we could have pene- 
trated_it at all had it not been by follow- 
ing the deer trails, so thickly and so awk- 
wardly it presents its branches to the 
climber; but in descending, we found that 
we could get rapidly over it, after a fashion, 
should we wish to take a short cut, and 
great sport it was. Grasping a branch, we 
would fling ourselves bodily forward upon 
the springy boughs, and thus on downward, 
repeating the operation. But the buck 
brush or chaparrall, as I have heard it called 
—though I supposed the latter term to ap- 
ply to all mountain shrubs as a unit—was 
not sO easy a propo- 

sition. 

This is a_ small, 
bluish-gray brush, 
compactly uniting 
into strips and 
patches. Its leaves 
are small and point- 
ed; its limbs twisted 
and crooked and 
literally bristling 
with long sharp 
thorns. 

When this _pre- 
sented an unbroken 


front we changed our course, pass- 

ing through it only where the deer 

had led the way. 
br There were deer trails in every 
x, direction. Hundreds of them, 
thousands, indeed, the whole 
mountains surrounding our camp 
were covered with a net work of 
them from base to summit. Where 
first we pitched our camp on 
Union Creek we observed bands 
of from twenty to thirty deer moving 
here and there or unconsernedly grazing on 
the opposite hillsides. But the crack of 
our rifles soon made them wary, though 
so plentiful were they that scarcely a day 
passed without seeing half a dozen within 
rifle range, and at night they frequently 
passed our camp as their foot prints testi- 
fied in the morning. 

We were continuously coming across their 
beds, sometimes in the underbrush and 
young spruces or pines, sometimes in the 
open wood or in the snowbrush. The 
choice of location seemed to be a matter of 
indifference to them so long as the locality 
afforded some protection to the wind and 
an avenue of easy escape it surprised. On 
one occasion we passed a bed under the 
cover of an old deserted cabin. I do not 
mean to imply by the term bed that they 
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put themselves to the trouble to 
construct one of straw or other ma- 
terial, it is merely the spot where 
they are in the habit of lying, as is 
shown by the impression they have 
left and scattering hair, and I am 
not certain that they occupy the 
same spots successively, though 
they undoubtedly remain in dis- 
tinct localities till frightened or 
driven away. I am referring to the 
does and fawns at present, for the 
bucks seem to choose the higher 
altitudes in summer, separating themselves 
in a measure from the does. 

These mountains are their breeding 
places; thither they repair in the spring 
and bring forth their young remaining till 
about the time of the first snow when they 
migrate in bands down the valley of the 
Salmon river and over the mountains toward 
the Pacific slope. ‘Those nearer to the 
warmer belt of Trinity river descend in that 
direction, for it would be impossible for 
them to exist in ten feet of snow. I believe 
the bucks lead them out, though an old min- 
er of long experience in the mountains told 


A SALMON RIVER EXPRESS TRAIN, 


A MINER’S CABIN. 


me that they preceeded the does and fawns. 
On the rst of October there came six inches 
of snow and nearly all the deer left the 
mountains, the bucks among them. A 
fawn, now nearly grown, whose mother had 
probably been killed, remained behind not 
understanding the situation. The fawn had 
wandered down to ourcamp when small and 
had become almost tame enough to handle. 
We caught him by means of a lasso but 
released him later. 

Until entering the Salmon mountains, I 
had always supposed the deer a marvel of 
Sagacity, timid, and possessed of exception- 
ally acute senses, which may be the case, 


where they are much hunted, but was sur- - 


prised at their want of caution, especially 
the does, on this trip. 

One day two of us passing through the 
wood a hundred yards apart and occasion- 
ally calling to each other beheld a doe 
standing directly between us calmly flicking 
away the flies from her ears. 

One evening as I sat beside the trail with 
my rifle a deer approached in the gathering 
darkness so close that I could almost have 
touched it but for an intervening tree, and 
could distinctly hear it snapping off twigs 
and munching them. They will frequently 
stand perfectly still in the bushes and allow 
you to pass if they think they are unob- 
served. If you stand motionless besides a 
trail they will sometimes walk almost over 
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‘* THROUGH THE LONG SUMMER DAYS WE WORKED.” 


you. ‘This, a prospector tried to explain to 
me is on account of their having no pupils 
(apparent) in their eyes and that they could 
only detect moving objects. 

The buck is the more careful of the two, 
and keeps a pretty constant lookout as a 
rule. 

You will observe him take a few steps 
and pause to listen and look; then a few 
steps further and stop and take a nibble at 
a bush; then on in the same manner. Yet, 
as one of our party expressed himself, 
‘* they will do the cheekiest thing when you 
least expect them.” No doubt he had in 
mind the morning when his turn came to 
supply the camp with meat. About dawn 


he arose and thinking to bathe before start- 
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ing, had walked few 
LAE pl steps toward the creek, 


when chancing to glance 

across it, not twenty yards 

away, on the opposite 

bank, he saw a splendid 

five point buck with a doe 

cooly reconnoitering the 

premises. Nor did he 
“- . Shoot a deer that day 
== though he managed to 
. knock over a bear. 

Two men can carry a 
good sized buck with com- 
parative comfort on a pole 
stretched through his legs 
after uniting them by 
thrusting the fore feet 
.- through the tendons of 
the opposite side hind 
legs. To preserve your 
venison hang it in the air 
on branches or poles and 
then tie sacks around the 
pieces in such a manner 
that they shall not press 
upon the meat. Remove 
them at night when the 
flies and yellow jackets 
have disappeared and resume them in the 
morning. 

Oh how thick the yellow jackets were 
and how hungry! They would carry off an 
entire deer in the time that it took our camp 
to eat one. I observed them under a mag- 
nifying glass cutting long strips of meat 
weighing as much as themselves, rolling it 
deftly between their fore legs and carrying 
itaway. So ravenous were they that they 
took no heed as to their personal wellfare. 
Our coffee cups and soup dishes caught 
dozens of them; our meat pots became 
filled with them if left uncovered for a 
moment, and we were obliged to examine 
and fight for every morsel we placed in our 
mouths. When there was nothing else in 
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sight for them to eat they pitched into the 
flies and carried them off. The cook could 
safely calculate to get stung by them three 
times a day. : 

Once I forgot a string of trout for two 
days and when I picked them up again I 
observed that they appeared to be remark- 
ably light, and upon closer inspection found 
that they had been completely dissected, 
nothing but their skins remaining. 

Although venison was our staple in the 
way of meat, trout was not an unfrequent 
dish on our bill of fare. It required but 
small effort to bring in a string of forty or 
fifty of them all ranging between seven and 
ten inches in length. 

For the first month our table was supplied 
with them nearly every day, when we began 
to grow tired of them. All the streams 
that we crossed were literally alive with 
them and a successful cast could be made 
at almost any point. 

In those rapid, rocky mountains streams 
one must wade a good deal to be a success- 
ful fisherman. In places the stream flows 
between nearly vertical banks of obstruct- 
ing boulders and bushes, obliging you to 
step cheerfully into the water. 

It is awkward to fish up stream,—to me 
at least,—but there is ample compensation 
in admiring the beauties of naturc which 
you were too intent to observe on your 
downward trip. The purple lights and 
shadows on the playing water; the violet 
tinted boulders interspersed with flowering 
shrubs, azalias, wild lilacs, brilliant dog 
woods, a variety of ferns and grasses, and 
beyond them the ever impressive pines, 
between whose mossy columns you catch 
glimpses of blue cliffs circling high around 
you. A deer bounds out of a thicket; an 
eagle may spread out his great pinions and 
flap majestically up the cafion. You may 


for a moment be reminded that in that soli- 
tude there is other game not so agreeable 
to meet empty handed and wish that your 
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fishing rod were exchanged for a rifle. Here 
is a decaying log where a bear has been dig- 
ging for grubs; you see the prints of his 
claws and come upon his dung. That great 
cat track was made by a panther and you 
are aware that at the very moment he may 
he watching your every move. The sun 
sets early in the cafion and you hasten your 
steps, for, while you argue there is no actual 
danger, it seems much more pleasant, to 
sit around a camp fire with companions 
when the sun has gone down. 

Supper! how could we manage to stow 
itallaway? A great kettle of beans. baked 
in the ground, a heaping dish of venison 
steaks, two frying pans full of savory trout, 
a great hot pan of biscuits, a gallon of cof- 
fee, rice, stewed prunes, onions,—shall I 
confess it >—this was our usual meal for five 
and there was seldom anything left over, 
unless it was the bread I made when my 
turn came to cook. And our board bill 
amounted to less than seven dollars a month 
apiece. 

After supper we made a rousing camp 
fire of pitch logs and branches,—the govern- 
ment supplying fuel,—and by its light we 
perused a last months Over/and and ancient 
copies of the San Francisco dailies. How 
cheerfully it crackled and roared sending up 
showers of living sparks zig-zag wise into the 
branches of the pines like swarms of fire 
flies in a New England meadow. 

As the flames died down we mused on 
the fanciful or grotesque pictures presented 
by the stack of gleaming coals. 

There is no light in the world unless it 
be that of the blessed sun that can com- 
pare with a pitch blaze. 

I shall never forget the fire I made when 
camping alone in the mountains one night. 
It was around the hole of a huge pine 
which had been cut for timber, the section 
I refer to having been discarded on account 
of its knots. 

It smelt strongly of turpentine and I had 
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but to apply a match to set it ablaze. All 
night long the brilliant red and yellow 
flames circled around the great hole, eating 
steadily into it like the burning of a candle 
and leaving a scarcely perceptible white ash. 
Underneath the burning embers looked like 
quarters of blood oranges, yellow and car- 
mine. The smoke was really a delicious 
insence which, when the wind wafted over 
me, I inhaled with a relish, sentimentally 
fancying it to be the essential essence and 
the spirit of the mighty tree—‘‘ while the 
wood spirits came from their haunts of a 
thousand years.”’ 

The wind blowing among the pine tops 
gives out a sound not unlike the ocean, if 
anything, it is deeper, more solemn and im- 
pressive. Sometimes you will hear a dull, 
deep thunder as the wind carries a great tree 
to the ground. 

There were several varieties of this noble 
tree—a tree whose individuality always im- 
presses you—in the mountains where we 
spent the summer. The sugar pine, bear- 
ing long pitchy cones, was a great attraction 
and storehouse to innumerable squirrels and 
chipmunks. The pine squirrel—a dull red- 
dish color upon his back, approaching a 
dirty yellowish white underneath—was con- 
stantly whimpering up and down its trunk 
and chipping off cones in all stages of de- 
velopment. 

If you wish to keep your cranium intact 
have a care how you pass under the branches 
when he is cutting off green cones. It is 
no trivial matter to be struck by a compact 
cone ten inches long and weighing from one 
to two pounds falling a hundred feet. 

It was fun, however, to watch the chip- 
munks wait for them as they fell and steal 
a pouch full of nuts before the big fellow 
could climb down. 

It would have fared ill with the intruder 
had he been captured. I once saw one of 
them being pursued by the indignant pine 
squirrel along a hillside. My attention 


was called by the terrified screams of the 
little one, who eventually gave his antag- 
onist the slip by constantly dodging till he 
had found a place of cover. 

I saw but one red squirrel on the trip, 
though we killed some beautiful grays on 
the summit of Trinity mountain. 

An object of passing curiosity to us were 
the cabins standing here and there in lonely 
and unexpected places in the woods. Some 
of them had items of interest attached to 
them. 

In one two partners had lived for twenty- 
one years working their joint claim. An- 
other, now deserted, with the roof crushed 
in, belonged to a miner who had been buried 
by a cart in a ravine under the hill. They 
were built much on the same plan, sub- 
stantially of logs, with heavy pole or log 
rafters, securely propped to prevent the roof 
from being crushed by snow. Some of them 
were perched in romantic corners and sunny 
nooks, probably not from any foresight or 
design of the builder, whose aim and ob- 
ject was merely convenience and temporary 
comfort. In the mountains the social dis- 
tinction of towns and cities is unknown. 

You address every inhabitant and traveler 
as though he were an old acquaintance and 
chat in a friendly manner over the weather 
or the prospects. Any pretense of supe- 
riority stamps a man as bogus and the 
cheapest thing you can do is to be perfectly 
natural, as you will be if you stay in the 
woods long enough. 

Occasionally a man will appear in a desti- 
tute condition, but you always invite him 
to dinner as though he were a prince. 

Toward the latter days of September the 
weather begins to grow cold. You put the 
blankets all On top of you and sleep on the 
saddle pads and awake to find a white frost 
on the ground. You must shortly abandon 
your tents or move into a cabin, for the 
snow is not faraway. ‘The denizens of the 
forest take the hint quickly, and you will 
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see the squirrels and chipmunks, the jays 
and woodpeckers working with fiendish 
haste and energy laying in their stores for 
cold weather. 

There is a presence and premonition in 
the air that bespeaks a sudden change as 
surely as the barometer apprises the sailor. 
The leaves along the bottom of the streams 
grow brilliant. The dogwood blazes like 
a crimson fire, branches and ali, and the 


cottonwoods and willows put yellow over: 


yellow till the brooks seem lined with banks 
of sunlight. The wild plums and witch 
hazles turn purple and red and all the de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs fall into procession 
and put on a carnival attire for the grand 
wind-up of summer. You begin to grow 
restless like the other animals and contem- 
plate migration into the valley. Erstwhile 
there are pleasant ties and attachments that 
you dislike to sunder. How can you exist 
again with comfort without the beverage of 
clear, cold, sparkling water from mountain 
streams, to the accompaniment of their 
splashing and plunging, as you lie down on 
your belly and drink a dozen times a day. 

Those mountain streams, how delectable 
were they .to all the senses! Absolutely 
pure, cool and refreshing to the taste and 
touch. How they lulled you to sleep with 
their constant prattle and murmurings; how 
fragrant smelt the wild grapevines and thim- 
ble berries along their mossy banks, and 
how charming and restful to the eye the 
liquid crystal pouring over a thousand falls 
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and dripping from a thousand rocks into 
the cool basins filled to overflowing, the 
rose maiden hair ferns sometimes com- 
pletely hiding them from sight for hundreds 
of feet. Those in our vicinity were bor- 
dered with Cinque foil in the fullest per- 
fection and luxuriance. 

In every cafion you came upon them and 
though of half a dozen in as many hundred 
yards you have drunk, you cannot resist the 
standing invitation of one draught more. 

Take it—it won’t hurt you, but rather 
leave a pleasant memory when in the dust 
and adulteration of civilization you chance 
to think of it. 

Through the long summer days we worked 
some weeks sluicing a placer claim in the 
channel of a stream in which we had turned. 
Though the work was not light we did not 
mind it. The pines cast cooling shade 
around us, and as long as we could bury 
our faces in the sparkling water and drink 
whenever we wished we were refreshed and 
satisfied. 

Was it Briaerius whom Hercules met upon 
one of his adventures and wrestled with 
and discovered that, each time he threw him 
to the ground he redoubled his strength ? 

So if you go to the mountains and sleep 
upon the earth, whether in pursuit of game 
or gold or an idle holiday, and become, as 
it were, of the earth earthy—though nor of 
dirt dirty—you will become strengthened 
and satisfied and ever after have a lingering 
affection for a bed of pine boughs. 

W. Wooster. 
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IS OPPOSITION TO THE ‘INCOME TAX” EITHER LOGICAL OR LEGAL? 


T is a matter of no surprise 
that those who are selfish- 
, ly interested resort to var- 
kinds of arguments, 
| either real, spurious or 
mixed, to oppose legisla- 
tion which has for its ob- 
ject an increase of taxa- 
tion, or its readjustment on lines of greater 
equality, but when public representatives, 
reputed to be statesmen, adopt such argu- 
ments as their own with all the sophistries 
that pertain to them, either with sincere or 
sinister motives, it is meet and proper that 
we should look beneath the surface and the 
glamour of the situation for the fundamental 
principle of legislation in a given direction. 
It must be admitted that an income tax ap- 

proximates both the equality and equity of 
‘taxation to a greater degree than any other 
system of levy for public revenue. It is not 
a tax wrung from property without reference 
to its earning capacity or those adverse con- 
ditions to stand the burden of taxation, re- 
sulting from the frequent occurrence of lo- 
cal and general causes, which often for 
longer or shorter periods of time render both 
personal and real property ‘‘ unproductive 
values.” The unproductive status of prop- 
erty seldom causes the lowering of the as- 
sessment for tax purposes, but it has to bear 
its proportion of a State and County revenue 
necessary for any fiscal. year, whether the 
owner is able to pay the tax fromthe income 
of the property or not. The hardships: re- 
sulting in individual cases from taxation and 


assessments, where the property yields no. 
adequate return have been numerous in_ 
many of the Cities and Counties of the States 


ofthe American Union. The alleged dis- 
favor of an income tax is based upon the 


charge that it is both unconstitutional and 
inquisitorial. 

Chief Justice Marshall among the earliest 
of his judicial decis‘ons broadly construed 
the powcr of taxation to be commensurate 
with the plenary powers of legislation, upon 
the theory that the very existence of gov- 
ernment depended upon the exercise of this 
power by Congress, in accordance with pub- 
lic necessity. 

Our first Federal Income tax was never 
attacked or seriously called in question as 
being repugnant to the Constitution. There- 
fore, all criticism of the Income Tax for un- 
constitutionality is untenable and contrary 
to established precedent. While the con- 
clusion is most positively stated in favor of 
the constitutionality of the law in question, 
there might arise a very serious question 
under Article 1, Section 9, sub-division 4 of 
the Constitution which provides that ‘‘ No 
capitation or other direct tax shall be paid 
unless in proportion to the census enumer- 
ation herein before directed to be taken.” 
This clause is somewhat obscure but a 
judicial interpretation of it wou!d probably 
determine the mode of collecting the tax 
and not question the power of Congress to 
enact such a law. Held in Springer v. 
United States, 12 Otto, U. S. Reports, S. 
C. p. 586, that an income tax was not dzrecé 
but tax. | 

In the last analysis, opposition to an in- 
come tax centers upon its assumed inquisi- 
torial nature, that is, that it is official and 
unwarranted invasion of the sphere of pri- 
vate and secret affairs. Mr. Jefferson was 
cited as an eminent authority to fortify 


- Democratic opposition to the enactment of 


a Federal income tax. It matters not 
whether Mr. Jefferson’s views were based 
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upon considerations of public policy or that 
he entertained disapproval of such a law be- 
cause of its tendency to infringe individual 
rights, it is nevertheless evident that Mr. 
Jefferson in his time did not apprehend the 
radical changes which would and which 
have since taken place in the management, 
control and public supervision of property 
and of its reaching such magnitude that 
corporate control and ownership would 
largely supersede individual and partnership 
control and ownership. The evolution of 
corporate ownership of property has brought 
with it the necessity and expediency of 
governmental inspection and examination, 
never dreamed of in the first years of the 
republic. 

All of this is recognized for the public 
good and for the protection of individuals. 
When we consider the various legislative 
and judicial agencies, both under Federal 
and State laws, for the examination of cor- 
porate property, there seems no longer a 
single element of secrecy pertaining to prop- 
erty under corporate tenure, and the policy 
has long since become a fixed one to do 
away with the traditional notion of secrecy 
as to the assets and income of a citizen 
when it has a relation to investments under 
corporate control. ‘The entire commercial 
communities of the United States surren- 
der or are supposed to surrender, at the 
request of the large mercantile reporting 
agencies, the salient conditions of their 
stock in trade, whether conducted under 
corporate, partnership or individual man- 
agement, and refusal to do so, as is well 
understood, implies suspicion and inability 
to get commercial rating as the basis of 
credit or business confidence. These things 
have become the custom of merchants. 
There is not a city, county or State or Fed- 
eral official whose salary income is not fixed 
and published in the various volumes of 
public laws. Our State and National Banks 
are subject to public supervision, and indi- 
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rectly the affairs of all customers dealing 
with these institutions are investigated in 
order to correctly ascertain the solvency of 
such corporations. It is not unseldom to 
hear doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sionals, and operators on change, as well 
as commercial men, boasting of incomes far 
in excess of the reality in order to advertise 
their professional standing or business suc- 
cess. In nearly all of the States sworn 
statements are required from its tax-paying 
citizens, with a schedule showing a full 
inventory and appraisement of all kinds of 
property, real, personal and mixed, and so 
explicitly does the law presuppose a fullness 
of statement that every imaginable form of 
property, solvent and insolvent indebted- 
ness, choses in action, etc., are included. 
These verified statements become public 
documents and are subject to the inspec- 
tion of everyone for the purpose of revision, 
correction or falsification, with legal penal- 
ties attaching in case that the sworn state- 
ment is materially or willfully false. 

The income of any citizen, in his amena- 
bility to the tax laws of his State, is a 
deducible proposition, and differs only from 
the income tax, in that the latter requires 
the statement of the sum total and the State 
method requires the facts and figures from 
which the sum total can be approximately 
derived. In short, all the forms of sworn 
Statements accompanied by the annual 
schedule of taxable property, and used in 
the different States in getting at the quality 
and quantity of taxable property, are in- 
finitely more inquisitorial and more repug- 
nant to the canons of secrecy and the 
privacy of the individual and family con- 
cerns than is the single and ultimate fact of 
the general income from all sources for the 
given year. Nor is the method of getting 
at incomes, by sworn statements, under the 
Federal law, fraught with so much tempta- 
tion to fraud, perjury and evasion, as are 
the present State systems. 
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Men who will commit fraud and perjury 
to evade the income tax, are now doing the 
same thing to evade the payment of their 
full quota of City, County and State taxes. 
Detection and punishment will be easier 
under the income system, but the two sys- 
tems working together will greatly diminish 
criminal incivism. The argument that the 
law should not be enacted because its eva- 
sion would beget the commission of crime, 
is about as applicable for the abolition of 
most of our penal statutes, especially those 
that relate to punishment of offenses that 
are mala prohibita. The income tax is 
based upon the actual earnings of the indi- 
vidual or corporation. 

The tax rebates in proportion to the fall- 
ing off of the tax-payer’s annual revenue; 
its practical workings will exact equal 
contributions for governmental support for 
all alike affected by its provision. 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to remark here 
that one criticism of the present income tax 
law, supported by eminent legal opinion, is 
to the effect that it is not uniferm in its 
application to taxation, and is therefore 
repugnant to the Federal Constitution, 
which requires ‘‘all duties, imposts and 
excises to be uniform throughout the United 
States.”’ This ground of opposition to the 
constitutionality of the law, is one that 
could easily be remedied by causing it to 
embrace, by amendment, smaller incomes 
than it does at present. This, however, 
should not be theoretically or practically 
carried to a point where the income subject 
to the tax would be so small that it would 
be impracticable for the government to 
collect the tax. To get at the meaning of 
‘‘uniformity” in the operation of a law or in 
the imposition of a tax, is often-times very 
difficult. It is enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights of most of the State Constitutions 
that ‘‘all laws of a general nature shall 
have a uniform operation.” In the face of 


this general declaration, nearly all the States 
have exemption laws, or laws which limit the 
right of the creditor to take the property of 
the debtor to that which is not exempt by 
law from execution. ‘This class of legis- 
lation has been constantly upheld as not 
being repugnant to the constitutional pro- 
vision of ‘‘uniformity.” In ex parte Smith 
and Keating, 38 Cal., 703, it was held that 
the meaning of the Constitution is, that 
** general laws must act alike upon all sub- 
jects of legislation, or upon a// persons who 
stand in the same category.” 

Reflection demonstrates that the law is no 
more inquisitorial in fact than the revenue 
acts of most of the States. 

Again, if the law is repugnant in an in- 
quisitorial sense, the principle should rest 
upon its operation im rem and not in per- 
sonem. In other words, the principle is not 
broad if it is limited to the argumentum 
adhominem, that is to say it is wrong, im- 
pertinent and inquisitorial to force dis- 
closure of the rents, issues and profits of a 
man’s property during his lifetime, but it is 
not wrong to require legally the fullest dis- 
closure as to every detail in case the same 
property descend by inheritance or testa- 
mentary disposition to next of kin or to 
those who are the objects of the testator’s 
bounty. | 

The course of legal procedure in all 
countries where the common or civil law is 
recognized, contemplates that upon the 
death of a person, testate or intestate, the 
property of the deceased is in the custody 
of the law; and the estates of all deceased 
persons have to be accounted for and ex- 
emplified in our probate and surrogate 
courts. All trust estates have generally to 
be exemplified in our Courts of Equity down 
to the smallest item, and annual reports and 
accounts are also required of the trustees 
whereby the Court may be informed of the 
annual rents or incomes of property. Our 
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equity jurisprudence is more largely exer- 
cised in this direction than upon any of the 
subjects of equity. 

These things are done in accordance with 
the plain mandates of the law for the pro- 
tection of the survivors and beneficiaries. 
How can it be claimed that a man’s right 
during his lifetime to maintain the secrecy 
of his property to be inviolate when the 
law itself, from time immemorial, has per- 
sistently and positively required that, after 
his death, the most careful and exact ac- 
count should be rendered in open court of 
every kind and value of property belonging 
to the estate. 

There is no tribute or toll to be exacted 
of property more essential or more necessary 
than that of taxation. To say that a man’s 
property is sacred and inviolate when it is 
called upon to yield its reasonable propor- 
tion for the support of the government, but 
that no such rule obtains when it is to be 
preserved for distribution to his next of kin, 
etc., is a palpable inconsistency. ‘The law 
is not more inquisitorial in one case than in 
the other. 

An income tax law does not pry into the 
private methods of acquiring wealth, nor does 
it destroy or impair the secrecy and caution 
of negotiation incident to the purchase or ex- 
change of property. It deals with the ulti- 
mate facts without reference to the processes 
or methods by which the property or em- 
ployment yielding the income was acquired. 
There is a large personal equation connected 
with every income earned or enjoyed by 
those to be affected by the income tax law. 
A man’s personality and energy in order to 
produce the largest income and to secure 
the most remunerative employment, must 
have the use of public facilities, and he must 
be protected as to his health, life and liberty. 
The Government, which he is called upon 
to support, affords a great expense to itself. 
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Everyone one of these protections, the Post 
Office, Sanitary regulations, and that general 
protection to life and liberty, which is the 
fundamental principle of our free institu- 
tions. It is also estimated that at least 80 
per cent. of our industrial pursuits are based 
directly or indirectly upon Patent rights is- 
sued and protected by the United States 
Government; the government charges for 
Letters Patent are inconsiderable, compared 
to the value of such exclusive privileges, in 
many cases resulting as a security to the 
Patentees of novelties and inventions. In 
view of the enormous individual and cor- 
porate wealth, which patent privileges have 
produced, this aspect of the case alone, pre- 
sents a very large quantity in favor of the 
income tax from this class of industries and 
gainful pursuits. It is evident that the 
charge against an income tax that it is in- 
quisitorial, is based upon a false theory and 
one which has never had the slightest appli- 
cation when property has been transmitted 
by change of ownership either through in- 
heritance or testamentary disposition. Such 
arguments against the income tax law are 
specious and misleading and were used in 
opposition to the enactment of such a law 
to shield those who are, under all circum- 
stances, reluctant to contribute to the gov- 
ernment their due apportionment by which 
the government can only continue to main- 
tain its existence and to protect each and 
every citizen in the full enjoyment of life, 
liberty and property. Finally, if the execu- 
tion of the income tax law should necessi- 
tate the enforcement of its appropriate pen- 
alties, it is to be trusted that neither clem- 
ency nor charity will be extended to those 
who may conjoin perjury with their attempts 
to evade its provisions; but, on the contrary, 
such legislation should the more strongly 
commend itself, as a means both for the ex- 
posure and punishment of any such class. 
Charles J. Swift. 


Doctrinal. 


DOCTRINAL. 


I, her pastor, and a student 
Of her nature, sweet and prudent 
As any little maiden you would really care to see. 
When she looked with eyes upglancing, 
Most bewitchingly entrancing, 
I bethought me of the future and a hymeneal fee. 
In a confidential whisper 
Which I hoped would not escape her 
I proposed that I might marry this creature so divine. 
May I—may I—call you— Mildred ? 
Then she blushed and looked bewil- 
dered, 
So I kissed this darling morsel and 
called her dearest mine. 
(Quite contrary to invention— 
Perhaps I need not mention, 
That this little maid I did not 
marry——to any other 
man. 
Edwin Wildman. 
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*AMERICAN DEAD SEA FRUIT. 
AN EIDOLON OF DANITE DAYS. 


HE sat upon a low wall of stone, squat-bodied, sluggish, gross. Back of him, 
stretching north and south, rose the huge tumbling billow of the Oquirrah Range ; to 
the west the heaving heaps of the Turtle Backs, and before him, with its northern 
end opening wide-mouthed on the grey levels of Great Salt Lake, slept the long val- 

ley of Queen Creek, steeped in noontide sunshine. The 
man, Elder Bungrod, had a flat, toad-like look, as 
he sat lazily drooping forward with elbows on his 
knees, and occasionally turning a pair of small, 
reddish eyes about the landscape. By times 
a faint breath of wind came down the dis- 
, tant gorges and fell upon the milky 
a \ waters producing a bluish, opalescent 
“i y MU sparkle much like a puff of hot 
ashes. Up on the ‘‘ bench,” a 
ae half mile away to the south- 
east, lay a struggling Mor- 
mon settlement, and all 
up and down the valley 
were low adobe houses, 
small wheat fields, pota- 
to patches and plots of 
alfalfa. There was a great 
sense of isolation and sol- 
itude in the wide hush of 
the valley, the ‘utter si- 
- lence and immobility of 
the brown, barren moun- 
tains, the still air, and the 
dead expanse of ashen 
waters. 
Presently the man -turned 

his squat body partially 
>. around and looked sourly 

: toward a long low house, 
a cluttered about with sheds, 
rs barns, stone walls and ricks 

of wood, which lay a’ little to 
the southward. A rough oath 

) rumbled up from his great 
“why neck as he glowered at it, a 


Wa 


/ 
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dark scowl] wrinkled his grizzled animal 
face, and he got up and made his- way 
tqward the house, panting as he went 
and crushing the clods and potato vines un- 
der his heavily booted feet. Inamoment,a 
party of seven women came hurrying through 
a gate into the inclosure. They were Bung- 
rod’s wives; three of them strong, young 
Swedish women, two Danish, one German, 
one American, and all under middle age 
and bearing upon their bodies and faces 
the unmistakable stamp of rough work, 
coarse food and brutal treatment. All 
had babies in their arms or small children 
clinging to their skirts, and behind them 
and about them were other older children— 
an unseemly drove of half dressed active 
young animals—laughing loudly, teasing 
each other, and fighting and crying discord- 
antly. The clothing worn by the women 
was made of wool, though it was summer 
weather, and was of the most coarse and ir- 
ritating texture. They looked heated, 
weary and unhappy. As they caught sight 
of their angry lord their pace quickened, 
and across all their faces passed a visible 
shadow of fear. 

‘You wimmen must ‘a’ et tarnel nigh 
ever'theng on this yere place,” said the man 
brutally. ‘* It takes more t’ feed yeh then 
all th’ stock I got. I et my dinner an’ hev 
been out yere a plum ten minutes waitin’ fer 
yeh. Now, yeh stir y’r stumps ; th’ wheat’s 
gettin’ too ripe!” The eldest women, who 
was his first wife, having married him some 
twenty years before in Tennessee, paused 
and gave him a look of ineffable hatred. 
The man lifted his heavy foot as if to kick her 
then desisted and gruffly asked: ‘* Where’s 
Kristene ?” 

‘©She’s doin’ of the dishes,” said the 
woman, still fixing him with eyes like an 
angry snake’s ; ‘* You let’er alone !” 

The man made a slight movement as if 
he would strike her, then turned with an 
oath and tramped heavily on toward the 


house. The woman followed him with her 
glittering yellow eyes until he entered the 
door then walked onward to her task, sallow, 
angular, and with unspeakable discomfort in 
her aspect. 

The Elder found Kristene standing by 
the kitchen table, her hands fallen motion- 
less among the steaming ware in the great 
dish-pan, her eyes, full of sad wistfulness, 
looking out through the open window to the 
quiet mountains. She was little more than 
a child, a slender Norwegian girl, yellow- 
haired, blue-eyed, innocent, and as white 
as milk. She was vaguely watching a flock 
of sheep drifting like a dull, ragged fragment 
of cloud along a road that crossed the foot 
of the nearest mountain, and thinking of 
the peaks which stood so grave and kindly 
about the cup-like hollow in which lay her 
old home in far off Norway. As the steam 
from the hot dishes floated up past her face 
she seemed to see the little village, a jumbled 
handful of houses, in the valley below her 
father’s tiny farm, and the blue fjord shim- 
mering beyond it; then her father’s face, cold 
and terrible in death; then how her mother 
and she had crossed the sea with other Mor- 
mon emigrants, and how her mother had 
died while crossing the American plains, 
leaving her child utterly bereft and defense- 
less, and how she had been sent here by the 
Mormon Elders to become, obviously, the 
eighth wife of this lecherous monster. ‘Tears 
welled into her eyes as she stared, and when 
she heard the man’s heavy step behind her, 
she gave a little cry of fear and shrank away 
from him. | 

**Don’t yeh be skeered, little un; don’t 
yeh be skeered; nobody won’t hurt yeh,” 
said the Elder, advancing, arms extended 
and with a maudlin expression of counte- 
nance. 

The young girl flattened herself against 
the wall with a look of dismay and horror 
in her eyes, and when his hands touched 
her she cried out wildly, and, slipping from 
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‘“‘WiTH A MAUDLIN EXPRESSION ON HIS FACE.”’ 


him, flew with swift feet out the door and 
down into the fields. With a stifled curse, 
Bungrod kicked the chairs out of his way 
and tramped after her. His heavy face had 
a greenish, congested cast, and his small 
eyes looked red and evil. The girl stopped 
near the elder woman, who, with the others, 
was reaping wheat with sickles, and held 
her hand against her heart, panting hard. 

The woman turned from her work and 
looked at the girl with an expression strange- 
ly blending, pity and hatred. They called 
her old Mary, for there was a younger Mary 
among the wives. **Here,” she said to 
the girl in a harsh cracked voice, ‘‘yeh ken 
bind the wheat I’m cuttin’. Keep clost ’t’ 
me.” 

The girl obeyed, turning her eyes furtive 


ly toward the house. Bungrod;came straight 
toward them. ‘*Yere,’’ he snorted, ap- 
proaching the girl, ‘‘you. git back ter them 
pans an’ kittles. I want yeh ’t onderstan’ 
thet I’m arunnin’ of these premises jit 
awhile.” 

The frightened girl shrank back into the 
wheat, and the elder woman rose up in 
front of the man, tall, yellow-skinned, hol- 
low-cheeked and trembling. She came close 
to him, her head craned forward, her amber 
eyes ablaze with rage, ‘‘Don’t yeh tetch ’er, 
Drood Bungrod. Don’t.yeh lay a finger 
onter ’er, or I’ll kill yeh in y’r tracks!’’ she 
hissed, and lifted the sharp sickle threaten- 
ingly. 

The man drew back with a deep-mouthed 
curse of anger and fear, then stood irresolute. 
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‘*Yeh hev did an’ ken do what yeh please 
weth these other fools,” said the woman, 
flinging her muscular hand contemptuously 
toward the other wives working here and 
there about the field, ‘‘but this child’s not 
fer sich wolves as you! She hain’t got no 
mother, ner nary a tother person in the worl’ 
pertect er, an’ yeh ken’t hev ‘er! I’ve got 
young unsof my own, an’I say yeh ken’t hev 

The man threw back his head and let off 
a loud hollow bray of derisive mirth. ‘‘Y’r 
jealous, air yeh? No wonder, fer yeh cer- 
tain’ ain’t so purty as Kristene! Haw! Haw! 
I thenk y’ll find sumpins happened by this 
time tomorrer!” 

The woman turned and knelt down at the 
edge of the wheat and began to ply the 


_ sickle. Sweat was trickling down her fur- 


rowed, sallowtemples. ‘‘ Yeh keep clost ‘t’ 
me,” she said roughly to the girl, and was 
silent. 

The man looked at them a moment with 
a Satanic grin wrinkling his brutal face, 
then sat down upon the wall and began 
hoarsely shouting his orders about the field; 
over to the olderchildren, who were shock- 
ing the sheaves onthe opposite side of the 
inclosure, to the younger ones ‘‘ minding ”’ 
the fretful babies, which were seated here 
and there upon blankets in the stubble, and 
to the hot, weary mothers cutting and bind- 
ing the grain. The scene was Hebraic; 
doubtless an actual picture of life in the 
early Israelitish epoch, that life which to 
half the world looking back through a glam- 
our of distance and religious awe, seems 
beautiful and holy. Here was a Dead Sea, 
the same desolate mountains, the same nar- 
row fruitful valleys, the same besotment of 
the marriage tie, the same rulership of a 
political Priesthood, and here I fancy was 
another Patriarch watching the gleaners with 
a stormy eye. Across the Oquirrahs, at the 
foot of the Wasatch Range, lay the modern 
Zion, with its Temple and Tabernacle, its 


Prophet, Priests and seventy Elders. Alas, 
that history should repeat itself! At the 
present moment Bungrod’s voice was harsher 
than usual, and his washy pig-eyes were 
more red and open as if his hard animal 
heart was roused with an evil purpose. That 
death could not somehow overtake this petty 
autocrat seemed almost a pity, seeing that 
his hand was so heavy upon those around 
him, his spoliation of innocence so great, 
his debauchery of life’s holiest relation so 
unspeakable. But this vile autocracy was 
his religion, the ‘‘ gospel” as preached in 
the meeting house up there on the ‘* bench ’”’ 
above the farm, and its victims, the women, 
were taught that their salvation depended on 
human increase and obedience to the Elders. 
Fifteen years ago this style of farm life was 
common in Utah, and still, in this later, 
saner day, in the deep outlying mountain 
valleys, the hands of women are put to 
the same rough tasks, their bodies to the 
same ignoble uses, and thé¢ir crushed hearts 
still cry to heaven for succor and deliv- 
erance. 

When darkness had begun to gather in 
Queen Creek Valley that evening, the elder 
Mary and Kristene slipped out into the 
gloom, and together and with palpitating 
hearts, took the road which led downward 
to the lake. A moon, red and enormous, 
was pushing its great disc over the huge 
billow of the Oquirrahs as they went, and 
its weird light and the solemn hush of the 
hour were reflected in their faces. The 
girl held the tall woman’s hand, looking up 
to her now and then in a questioning fright- 
ened fashion. 

‘*Vere you make me to go? Iss it far ?” 
asked Kristene. 

**] ken’t say whar ner how fur,” said the 
woman. ‘‘I ken’t sayef hit air clost or fur; 
but I’m goin’ ’t’ save yeh from thet man 
shore, ef—ef I hev ’t’ As// yeh!” Her great, 
tanned face looked like brass in the moon- 
light. 
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The girl gave a cry and involuntarily drew 
back, but the woman held her fast. ‘*Yeh 
needn’t be skeert of me,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
won’t tetch a hair of your head ef I ken hep 
hit. But, child, yeh better be daid an’ 
afloatin’ in th’ salt water out yander then 
fastened ’t’ thet man an’ wearin’ out y’r life 
livin’ in our hell back thar. I hearn they 
wuz a railroad bein’ built from th’ east, an’ 
thet hit wuz nigh th’ upper end of th’ lake, 
fifty mile or more from here, an’ ef I ken 
I’m goin’ t’ take yeh thar. Don’t yeh be 
afeared of me; I’ll do by yeh th’ saine, I’m 
shore, as y’r own mammy would ’a’ done ef 
she wuz me.” 

They passed on down the valley. By 
the lake, the woman turned off from the road 
and went among some willows near the 
creek. There she knelt down, and surely 
no stranger prayer ever ascended to heaven. 

in glory,” she prayed; ‘‘God of 
them as hev no mothers ner no fathers ner 
no friends, hep me t’ save this pore orphent 
child thet air so fur from home an’ so inner- 
cent an’ undefiled! Hep me ’t keep ’er out 
of slavery, out of this hell thet men hev 
made in thy name! Give me strenth ’t kill 
‘er, t? drown’d ’er ef needs be, an’ O God, 
furgive me fer doin’ hit ef hit isa sin! But 
he ken’t hev ’er, Lord! She ain’t fer sich as 
him! Amen.” 

When they came to the marge they found 
a small boat drawn up with its prow upon 
the gravel. All along the shore where the 
briny water rose and fell, each stick and 
stone incrusted with salt, glittered in the 
moonlight as if coated with frost. After 
standing for a moment silently looking out 
upon the glimmering waste, the elder woman 
placed a bundle in the boat, took her seat 
at the oars, bade the girl seat herself in the 
stern, then pushed the frail craft outward. 

At once they seemed afloat upon a sea of 
molten opals. The moonand the faint red 
after-glow struck their dull rays into the 
smoky waters as into a bed of mother of pearl. 


The oars smote out a thousand milky jewels. 
The waters seemed enchanted. All along the 
west, the mountain walls, still tipped with a 
vague film of dying glory, stood up like ram- 
parts of blue vitriol. ‘The whole scene was 
strangely, weirdly beautiful, but to the two 
imperiled women afloat upon this dead sea 
of the desert, the wonderful water was but 
a means of conveyance, the silver-spangled 
darkness no more than an awesome covering 
for their flight. 

The elder woman was but a poor hand at 
the oars— the girl knew nothing of the oars- 
man’s art—but hour after hour she labored 
northward, her eyes on the moon for guid- 
ance. Toward morning despite her disquiet, 
the girl fell asleep in the stern of the boat, 
but the Mormon wife drove the little craft 
slowly onward, parched for water, trembling 
with weariness. At last the mountain tops 
took fire with morning, flames ran up the 
east, the heavy water moved slowly like a 
sea of rosy oil. The haggard woman dropped 
the oars, pushed hack the grizzled hair from 
her sweat-dampened temples, and looked 
about her. But a half hour ago the lake had 
seemed a sea lying still and lifeless in some 
dead and spectral basin of the moon; the 
shores had been lost in shadow, the grim 
mountain-islands with which the lake is 
studded had seemed to roll up out of the 
brine like immeasurable castles of blackest 
basalt, and she had floated through a silence 
as of universal death. Now all was suffused 
with indescribable glory. A little wind came 
with the dawn, moving the heavy waters in- 
to mimic ridges of smoky pearl, which, from 
the sheer weight of liquid salt, split open 
along their crests like pouting lips, emitting 
little surdal murmurs of unrest. The waves 
did not comb over as with fresh waters, but 
slowly rose and broke like brittle masses of 
blending beryl and ice. Only fora moment 
the woman stared at the lovely wonder, then 
she turned and looked narrowly across the 
blushing levels toward the south. A boat 
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like a black speck was coming northward ! 
She caught the oars and drove onward with 
all her strength. After a time she passed a 
mountainous island, and when it lay between 
them and their pursuers she paused. The 
girl still slept, the rosy light upon her cheeks 
and hair. The woman looked at her with 
strange irresolution, this beautiful girl whom 
her own husband intended to wed. 

‘*God hep me!” she gasped. ‘* O God 
hev mercy on me !”’ She looked toward the 
north. ‘*I ken’t save ‘er! I ken’t never 
save ’er!”- she moaned; ‘*O God hev 
mercy, I’ve got t? drown’d her !” and she 
twisted her hands together in agony. Her 
lips were blue, her sallow face was ghastly. 


- She knelt down and drew the sleeping girl 


across her knees. For a moment she gazed 
into the sweet face, trembling from head to 
foot, then she lifted her slowly in her arms 
poising for the fearfulthrow. Suddenly the 
girl opened her blue eyes like a waking child 
and looked up into her face. ‘‘* God!” ex- 
claimed the woman, and her own eyes 
gushed over with tears. She laid the slight 
form down with the gold head upon the 
bundle, took up the oars, and pulled on- 
ward. 

Miles to the northward lay another barren 
island. By noon she had put that also be- 
tween them and those who pursued, and 
still far away to the northward lay the grey 
shore line. Hour after hour she pulled for- 
ward. Hereyes had a feverous, glassy look, 
berlips were drawn and parched, her tongue 
was dry as dust. Twice the girl essayed the 
oars but could make no progress, and the 
woman took them from her and labored on- 
ward. 

Near sundown the pursuers came in sight 
again, Bungrod and two brother Danites— 
members of the cut-throat police of the 
Morman church.  ‘‘God hep us!” gasped 


the woman, when she saw them rounding 
the last island several miles to the southward. 
She worked the oars with deadly energy. 


Her hands were blistered and swollen, her 
arms seemed drawn from their sockets, but 
she pulled onward spurred to a last supreme 
effort by a maddening sense of their nar- 
rowing chances of escape. 

As the sun was sinking they made the 
shore, a vast reedy marsh of tall salt-grass. 
Finding a tiny inlet she drove the boat 
through and came into a little bayou; row- 
ing along that for a mile or more, they 
emerged into a small river, which ran down 
from the north, past the present site of 
the town of Ogden. There they drank of 
the fresh water, the elder woman bathed her 
hot face and swollen hands and arms, and 
then pulled feebly on up the stream. 

At length, as the red moon rose over the 
eastern mountains, they came to a railroad 


bridge in course of construction across the 


stream. Camp fires were burning at either 
end of the structure, and men were sitting 
about them smoking and talking. As the 
boat struck the shore beneath the bridge, 
the Mormon wife stretched her blackened 
trembling hands up toward the stars. ‘‘God, 
I thank yeh!” she said, and fell fainting 
across the side of the boat. 

The men cared for them that night. In 
the morning the Mormon wife took some 
money from her bosom and handed it to 
the foreman. ‘‘Send th’ child t’ y’r home 
east,’’ she said, ‘‘send ’er anywhar out of 
these mountains. _Hit’s more’n likely thar 
ain’t enough money, but hit’s all I got. I 
been a savin’ hit up fer a long time so as t’ 
go myself w’en th’ railroad wuz come, but 
she ken hev hit now.” 7 

The man swore heartily that her desire 
should be held sacred, and the woman 
turned away and went down to the river’s 
brink where the boat was moored. Kristene 
followed and begged in her broken English 
that her rescuer would come with her, would 
leave the accursed region forever. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘I ken’t go now; my 
little darters air back thar; I must go t’ ’em. 
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He may kill me, but I ken’t hep hit; I must 
go back t’ th’ children.” She drew the girl 
to her breast and kissed her, then got into 
the *boat, took up the oars, and with a 
last look at Kristene, standing alone but free, 
with the morning sunshine breaking against 
her fresh young face, she passed down the 
river, on through the sea of glittering salt- 
grass, out into the gleaming waste of brine. 

That evening a great storm came over the 
mountains from the west, and the salt waters 
rolled and threshed upon their bed in night- 
long fever. Two weeks later, while the 
Mormon mother’s little daughters were 
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playing in the sand upon the south shore, 
she came floating to their feet across the 
shining levels of the lake. The beautiful 
chemistry of the sun and salt had wrought 
its marvel on her. Her sallow face and 
toilworn hands were crystaline, her poor, 
coarse garments were as webs of spun glass, 
her hair was frosted as with powdered 
pearls, her feet were shod as with alabaster; 
like a splendid angel she lay asleep on the 
pillowing waters, clear, wonderful, as if her 
mother-love had turned its dwelling-place 
to crystal. 
Alvah Milton Kerr. 


SAN GABRIEL MISSION. 


Franciscan Fathers deemed the spot so fair 
They planted olives and the purple grape, 
And gentle, pastoral Indians gathered there 
To hear the lessons planned their souls to shape. 
The circling hedge of sharp-spined prickly pear 
Was barrier sure to all designing foe, 
But any friend who wished might enter there 
The willing hosts’ sweet charity to know. 


The full-voiced chime that pealed the matin call 
And bade the toiler to the yvesper chant 
Still hangs in arches of the ancient wall. 
But now its rhythmic tones are sadly scant: 
There spaces are, like empty cloister cells, 
That echoed once the hallowed song of bells. 
L. Worthington Green. 


— 
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MOST EXASPERATINGLY INDIFFERENT. 


OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGNS. 


THOROUGHBRED. 


ONCE there were two men in love with the 
same girl and this is the story of how the one 
was taken and the other left. : 

The girl’s name was Vance — Barry Vance 
of the Vances, who lived on Stockton street 
when Stockton street was the place to live 
and even afterward when it was not. In 
this story she shall be little more than a 
name. After all, a name (using the word 
largely) and a face are about all that men ask 
of a girl to-day. They are not so very far 


wrong. ‘The best charactered girl is the girl 
with the least character; that is — don’t 
misunderstand — decided character. Just 
as the best tempered girl is the one with the 
least temper. So in this story Barry Vance 
shall be simply Barry Vance to the end, 
which was when she married one of the men 
and changed her name to his. 

But the men were of temperaments suffi- 
ciently marked and were as widely different 
as one could well imagine. They were ex- 
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tremes and as it were Barry was the mean 
between them. 

In the first place, Jack Brunt was a tower 
of leathery muscles and hard, tough sinew 
and ‘fibre, and used to crack walnuts in the 
hollow of his arm. He was handsome, too, 
with fine, high coloring, brown eyes, and a 
drooping brown moustache. He was a self- 
made man, a true son of the people, a man 
whom other men, children, and some women 
liked, although his manners were rather 
coarse. He had made his money by hard 
work, and when business men spoke of him 
they said he was ‘‘ a good earnest fellow with 
no nonsense about him.” He was in land 
and real estate and seemed to be forever 
talking about ‘‘ fifty-vara lots on O’Farrell 
street.” He spoke unreservedly about his 
humble, his very humble origin, because he 
was not ashamed of it and because it made 
people establish comparisons between it and 
himself and forced them to admire him for 
having raised himself to a position so far 
above that to which he had been destined by 
fate, and his father, old ‘‘ Buck” Brunt, 
who had the country store and a fifth inter- 
est in a little stone quarry up Inyo way. 
The grandfather had been a-stone cutter 
from Colusa. 

Perhaps it made no difference between the 
two men that Wesley Shotover’s ancestors 
were framing laws, commanding privateers 
and making history generally in the days of 
the Constitution and the Bonhomme Richard, 
when Brunt’s were being leased out to labor 
contractors to grub and grapple under the 
whip with the reluctant colonial soil; they 
were both Americans and American-born, 
and a certain document that a S 1otover had 
helped to draw up told them both that all 
men were created free and equal. 

Whatever Brunt was you saw at once 
upon the surface, but Shotover’s colorless 
face was an unimpassioned mask, It was 
almost the face of a girl, smooth, guiltless of 
beard, and invariably calm. It was just 


saved from effeminacy by certain mssculine 
dints about the nostrils and between the 
cheekbone and the angle of the jaw. There 
was a catlike daintiness about his dress and 
manner and he had a very happy faculty of 
saying and doing precisely the right thing at 
precisely the right time. Women were very 
fond of him, but the men were not. They 
said he never would amount to much, which 
in America is the very worst thing one man 
can say of another. And Shotover never 
would amount to much in the future because 
he amounted to so much in the present; as 
a matter of fact he amounted to about a 
million and a half in six per cents by his own 
right. Because he choose to enjoy what he 
had rather than to get more, he did abso- 
lutely nothing at all. 

In point of years he was very much 
younger than Brunt, and in point of morals 
very much worse, often doing many things 
which cannot be noted here. He wasina 
fair way to smoke himself to death with cig- 
arettes, his chief diet seemed to be chocolate 
nougats and French Vermouth, and his chief 
occupation, when not tendering suit and 
service to Barry, appeared to be holding 
down Market and Kearny streets during the 
fashionable time of day which is from four 
to six in the afternoon. 

Old Vance was something distrustful of 
Shotover, and as a possible son-in-law vastly 
preferred Brunt. Brunt seemed to him to 
be of the stuff good husbands are made of. 
Vance used to say that Brunt was like a cube 
full of harsh angles and sharp lines to be 
sure, but solid upon his base, steady, and 
not to be easily moved. You could put 
your hand upon him and feel him firm. 
Shotover was a sphere, graceful and pleasant 
to the eye and made up of soft curves and 
harmonious surfaces, but unstable, slippery 
and elusive to the touch. As to Barry, she 
preserved the balance of power between the 
two men so well that it would have been 
hard to say which of them she liked best. 
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You can still see the remnants of the old 
Vance place on Stockton street, near the 
corner of Sacramento, about opposite the 
Chinese Consulate, but the lawn which made 
the corner is now taken up by a hovel with 
a ‘* Bonanza cigar” sign upon it. The 
place is practically surrounded by Chinatown 
now, and the Vances have moved out into 
the Western Addition. The homestead is 
cut up and riddled and honeycombed to 
lodge some hundred Chinamen and the old 
wine cellars are made into a nest of opium 
dens. Below these the ground is tunneled 
and chambered into accommodations for 
domino-gambling and tan games. Even at 
the time when this story was actually work- 
ing itself out, the indications of Chinatown’s 
very near approach — that is, Chinese shops 
and boot stores with the signs in English — 
were only across the street, while all Hong- 
Kong reeked and weltered within two or 
three stone throws of Barry’s tennis courts. 

One day during the San Francisco Indian 
summer, which is the short period coming 
in between the end of the winds and the be- 
ginning of the rains, Shotover drove down 
to the Vances in his trap to play tennis with 
Barry. Brunt was already there, but Shot- 
over did not seem to mind. ‘That was 
Shotover’s way. Barry thought him at times 
to be the most exasperatingly indifferent 
man in the world. Herein existed a great 
difference between the two men. Brunt, 
because he was as honest with other people 
as he was with himself, never took the least 
pains to conceal the fact that he was very 
much in love with Barry and was mercu- 
tially responsive to the most trivial variation 
of her moods. But Shotover never made 
love to her either by mouth or manner, and 
just now seemed to take less interest in 
Barry than he did in her blue-grey, wall-eyed 
Great Dane, who was pounding his tail upon 
the veranda steps in welcome of his ap- 
proach. Both the men were effusively cor- 
dia] in their mutual greetings, which is the 


way with rivals that dislike each other. 
Shotover sat down on the veranda steps ; 
he lighted a cigarette and gravely blew the 
smoke into the dog’s face. 

‘*If I owned Bevis,” said he, ‘‘ I would 
crop his ears.” 

Bevis was about as large as an ordinary 
burro and was a famous dog. His pedigree 
was longer than many a Continental noble- 
man’s and he was a winner in every bench 
Show he entered. Barry often took him 
walking with her, leading him by a heavy 
dog-whip that had a snap-catch in the butt, 
to be sprung upon his broad leather collar. 
This was laying upon the porch even now. 
Bevis was known to be valued at five hun- 
dred dollars. 

‘*Which,” said Brunt, ‘‘is manifestly 
wrong. Why should Bevis bring more than 
a very good horse that can be put to some 
use. A dog isa dog afterall. Five hun- 
dred or five thousand dollars would not 
make Bevis anything better than simply a 
big dog, and no more and no lessa dog than 
any street arab’s ‘ yaller pup.’ Besides, the 
bird-store man on Kearny street advertises 
Great Dane puppies for thirty dollars.” 

‘* Bevis is a thoroughbred,” retorted 
Barry, ‘‘and that’s what makes all the dif- 
ference. Of course, if he was’nt I don’t 
suppose he would be worth any more than 
a ‘yaller pup’ or a bird-store dog. I 
thought,” she said suddenly, turning to 
Shotover, ‘‘that you were going to play 
tennis with me.”’ 

I don’t know,” he answered list- 
lessly, strumming his Sear’s special as if it 
were a banjo. ‘‘I am very well content to 
stay here.” 

** No you are not,” she cried, getting up. 
‘** You are just dying to show me that under- 
hand cut of yours and allow me to beat you. 
And here is Jack” (she flung in the prae- 
nomen so that Shotover might worry about 
it) ‘* who I know ts just expiring with eager- 
ness to line for me.” 
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Brunt, absurdly glad because she had 
called him ‘‘ Jack,” jumped up, saying that 
‘¢Q, he was only too glad to do anything 
that would serve or please her.” 

‘Get up, get up,” she went on, poking 
Shotover in the back with the handle of het 
tennis-racauet. ‘*‘O my, what a lazy man. 
Burns has marked out the courts, fresh and 
all, and has been rolling them since this 
mornin, ‘They’re in just splendid condi- 
tion.” 

He rose with feigned reluctance and they 
all went around to the courts at the side of 
the house. Brunt, who did not play and 
who wondered what amusement two people 
could find in knocking little balls back and 
forth over a strip of fish-net, being suff- 
ciently instructed lined for Barry. 

She and Shotover were soon playing vig- 
orously and shouting to each other across 
the net. Shotover was facing the street. 
Presently he lowered his racquet and 
said : 

‘What the devil is the matter with that 
Chinaman?” A coolie had jumped over 
the low evergreen hedge that divided the 
lawn from the street with a yell and was now 
running across the grass toward them. - His 
hat was gone and his blouse all but torn off 
of him. His mouth was full of blood and 
dust and broken teeth. At the outside line 
of the courts he flung himself down, fore- 
head to the ground, and then sitting back 
on his heels, reeled off a shriek of high- 
keyed monosyllables that sounded like the 
shaking of pennies in a child’s bank. He 
was wildly, terribly excited. He talked, or 
rather shouted, in the vernacular, swaying 
back and forth and often looking behind him 
into the street. 

Barry was a young woman of really virile 
force of intellect. She merely got upon the 
veranda and watched the howling wretch 
with wide-open eyes. She was less fright- 
ened than interested. After all, no one is 
ever afraid of a Chinaman. 
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Stop!” shouted Brunt, breaking in. 
** What’s the matter? Who are you afraid 
of? Talk English, you limb.” : 

** Hoang chow dass,” howled the limb, 
plenty many /chins, all got knife and 
pow ; Hop Sing Tong go tchang-lo with Lee 
Tong. Ib’long Zee Zong; Hoang chow dass, 
you know.” He waved his fist as though it 
held a knife. ‘* Lakh lakh,” he yelled at 
the top of his voice. ‘* Zee Zong all tchung 
and harri-karried just now mist Washington 
street. At lakh-a-singh, you know, kai 
gingh, highbinders.” 

*¢ Ah,” said Shotover, with the voice of a 
man who has been groping in the dark for 
the matches on the mantel and has suddenly 
found them. ‘‘ Ah, this throws some light 
on it; kat gingh, that means highbinders, you 
know. The Zongs have been out since yes- 
terday afternoon and there has been fighting 
all this morning, I believe, in Gambler’s 
Alley and Washington street. The high- 
binders of the rival Zong are evidently after 
this man, and here—” he added, looking 
into the street, ‘‘ here they are.” 

He was right. Here they were sure 
enough, fifty to a hundred of them, and 
they were evilly-minded and meant to do 
harm, They suddenly boiled in around 
the corner of the street and in an instant 
had filledit from end toend. Every yellow 
throat of them was vibrant and rancous 
with a droning, oft-repeated monotone: 
** 41 Hoang-chow lakh, lakh, lakh.” 

Now, when a Chinaman has sung the 
Hoang-chow song long enough and in suffi- 
cient numbers, he forgets that he is a low- 
caste Mongol who smokes opium and takes 
in washing and remembers that he comes of 
a nation who were making conquests and 
systems of astronomy while his white broth- 
ers ate raw fish and damaged each other 
with sharp stones. In this mood he is apt 
to go about as though his were the kingdom 
of heaven, and is liable to kill somebody 
unless knocked on the head and reasoned to. 
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The day before the men of the Hop Sing 
Tong had not been so cowed by the ward 
police and the special detail but what they 
had broken loose again late at night, and 
finding a Lee Tong man in a /an kaha room 
underneath Clay street, had mishandled and 
bitten him so badly that he had died before 
the dawn, out of his head and gibbering. 
This had let them feel their power and they 
did not want to relinquish it. They did 
want the man who groveled on Barry Vance’s 
tennis courts and whose arms and legs were 
now and then jerking and twitching with the 
fear that sat upon him. The idea of sack- 
ing the house and mobbing its inmates 
seemed good to them too. 

Ath Ath Hoang Chow!” Witha wail- 
ing staccato yell and a rush of a hundred of 
padded soles they lurched heavily forward 
toward the steps that led up from the street 
to the lawn and — recoiled before the figure 
of a slightly-built young man in tennis flan- 
nels who stood upon the topmost step with 
a cigarette in his month and a heavy dog- 
whip in his hand. Shotover faced them, 
calm and watchful, drawing the lash of the 
whip slowly through his fingers, and the 
flop Sing Tong, recognizing, with a crowd’s 
intuition, a born leader and master of men, 
felt themselves slipping back into the cowed 
washmen and opium-drugged half-castes of 
the previous week, and backed off out of 
reach. 

It is so rarely one sees the coolie other- 
wise than as the meek and cringing menial 
of the laundry or the kitchen, that when he 
turns and shows his teeth he looks particu- 
larly mean and ill-favored. It is like getting 
a rat into a corner. 

But the present situation was something 
the reverse of this; instead of one, there were 
one hundred rats. It was the man who was 


in the corner, and a momentary suggestion 
of the old Rhine bishop in his mouse tower 
flashed across Shotover’s mind. As he ran 
his eyes over them he knew that he was 
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facing as ugly a lot of ruffians as could be 
found up or down the coast from Portland 
to San Diego. Thugs, who had more ways 
of killing a man than you would think pos- 
sible; hatchet-men, brought over from the 
purlieus of Canton and Peking to do the 
work of the Tongs; highbinders from the 
horrible chan-doo kahns underneath Clay and 
Jackson streets, with Smith & Wesson’s 
Strapped to their forearms; at-gingh and 
fan men from Gambler’s Alley, with poison 
darts in their mouths; ¢chins who could put 
a knife into their man’s lungs and disappear 
before he dropped. 

Perhaps Shotover got the courage to face 
them as he did out of his love for Barry, or 
perhaps he underestimated the danger or 
was too unimaginative to appreciate it, or 
perhaps he felt the old privateer blood of the 
Shotovers of 1812 stir in him and believed 
that it all was only what was expected of 
him as their descendant. Ancestors are 
sometimes an inconvenience in this way. 
A man has to live up to them, as it were, for 
if he can afford to have them at all he must 
look to have the world expect more from 
him than from the rank and file. 

A hatchet-man, wearing a coral-tipped 
mow, stood out from the crowd, and hook- 
ing his fingers at Shotover, cried: 

** Let us pass.” 

Without raising his voice above conversa- 
tion pitch, Shotover answered: 

will not.” 

Both spoke their own language, but each 
perfectly understood the other, because at 
such times men see and: hear things, not with ~ 
their eyes and ears, but with a kind of sixth 
sense that overpasses the outward and vis- 
ible signs and that is born from and dies 
with the occasion. 

And the Hop Sing Tong, curs to the mar- 
row, chattered and cowered before him, and 
he, without any melodramatic posing or ges- 
turing, even without any show of interest in 
their doings except a very intense watchful- 
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ness, held them at their distance with his 
dog-whip, which he slowly drew between his 
fingers. And he was quite alone. 

No, not quite. He did not watch the 
coolies so close but what he was presently 
aware of a big blue-grey bulk at his side and 
knew that Bevis was standing there, his tail 
slowly waving and the hair on the nape of 
his neck raising and bristling. 

There they stood and kept the crowd in 
check, thoroughbreds both. 

Had he quailed the least in the world they 
would=have probably been on him, knives 
and nails, in an instant, and have killed him 
where he stood, and this tale never would 
have been written. But somehow this pale 
young man in the tennis flannels made them 
feel as if the dog-whip were a machine-gun 
and his hand were upon the lanyard, and 
they were afraid and began to expostulate. 

When he understood that they were trying 
to reason with him, Shotover drew a long 
breath, for he knew that the worst was over. 
In five minutes more two patrol wagons had 
come up on the gallop and twenty policemen 
were beating the Hop Sing Tong over its 
hundred hydra heads with slungshots and 
revolver butts. 

Then the childish vanity and the foolish 
desire to show off came out upon Shotover 
like prickly heat, and as he reached for his 
match-case and relighted his cigarette, he 
said listlessly, ‘*‘ Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing?” 
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Then he turned back to the veranda and 
asked Barry to finish their game. 

I am sorry to say that after the affair was 
over Brunt came down-stairs, brushing the 
dust and cobwebs from his shoulders, and 
tried to talk as though he had been looking 
for old Vance’s revolver in his closet and 
bureau drawers. ‘They never saw very much 
of Brunt after that day, 

One evening, about a week later, old 
Vance met Shotover in the hallway as he 
was leaving. He went out bareheaded upon 
the verandah with him and shut the front 
door. He said: 

‘¢ Barry has told me a good many things 
about you, Mr. Shotover, and though she’s 
an only child, 7 wont stand in her way if 
she’s sure of her mind. If you two young 
people understand each other, why I don’t 
suppose the old folks have got anything to 
say. Only I wish you’d think once more 
about taking hold of that controlling interest 
in the D and O Company —or any other 
steady business.” 

‘© You see,” old Vance explained after- 
ward, ‘‘there can’t be very much wrong 
about a man who can stand off a mob of 
highbinders with adog-whip. I don’t know; 
I’m no Tory, but if good blood is what 
makes all the difference between a five and 
a five hundred dollar dog, I suppose it 
would make a difference between men as 


well.” 
And Barry thinks so too. 
Frank Norris. 
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OREGONIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


CROSS the stage of early 
Oregon there passes in 
picturesque succession the 
Spanish, American and 

sritish adventurer coming by 

lind and sea, the French 
voyageurs, the proselyting 

Jesuit father, and the Amer- 

ican trapper. These came, 

had. their brief day and de- 
parted leaving practically no 
track behind them. The first influence des- 
tined to be permanent in the country was that 
of the religious enthusiast. The American 
missionary — Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Methodist came to Oregon in the early 

‘*thirties” bearing, indeed, the Divine 

Message-—-and, as well, representing a defi- 

nite social and political purpose. The 

Missionary hoped to win souls, and he 

hoped also to save the land for his own 

country. And if his chief success was 
political and worldly rather than spiritual, 
in view of the results what hard heart shall 
say that his service to mankind was the less 
worthy? Which is better—-to have brought 

a few unsavory Siwashes to the Cross or to 

have founded three American states? It is 

a question if the missionary be fairly en- 

titled to all the honors that has been 

claimed for him, but nobody, I think, who 
has studied the records, will deny that he 
wrought greatly for the power and glory of his 
country. Oregon was lost to England the 
day the American missionary raised his 

Ebenezer on her soil. ; 

The first corner-stone in the permanent 
structure of civilization in Oregon was, as 
we have seen, a composite of religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm. The second was, in 
like spirit, compounded of patriotism and 


adventurous courage. The interests and 
passions which inspired the march of multi- 
tudes across the plains and mountains to 
Oregon, in the path of dangers, were such 
as appeal only to strength of spirit and of 
character. Beginning in 1843, each suc- 
ceeding summer witnessed the addition of 
a monster caravan, made up of men, women 
and children, to the American population 
of the Oregon country. They came not in 
the spirit of mere adventure, but with their 
worldly goods and household Gods, to find 
homes for themselves and to support ina 
virgin land the system of American ideas. 
The motive of this movement has been the 
subject of endless contention. On the one 
hand the inspiration of a paramount pa- 
triotic motive is claimed for it; on the other 
it is asserted that it proceeded from the 
ordinary motive of human interest. I 
believe that the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween these extreme claims. However, I 
have never been able to see greater merit in 
what assumes the title of ‘* pure patriotism ” 
than in that other patriotism proceeding 
from loss of home and family and freedom 
and illustrated in a wise provision for their 
conservation. In this view one who sought 
Oregon in the ‘‘ forties” to found a home 
for himself and his family, is as worthy a 
man and as truly a patriot as he who came 
in the fervor of a purpose entirely political. 
But, with respect to this question, whether 
one view or another be accepted, the Oregon 
immigration is one of the unique facts in 
the bistory of American settlement. It 
contrasts curiously with the circumstances 
of California’s settlement by Americans fif- 
teen years later. There is a world of 
romantic interest in either; but may it not 
fairly be claimed for the Immigrant that he 
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wrought in higher spirit and in ways of 
nobler promise than did the Argonaut ? 

Of that hardy multitude it may truly be 
said, if I may venture to make a phrase, 
that only the brave adventured and only the 
strong endured. He who seeks to know 
Oregon, to understand her motives and 
ways and to interpret her judgments, must 
study well this Immigrant population. 
From it have sprung the essential elements 
of her social constitution. Through it have 
come tendencies which largely dominate 
her political life. In her larger develop- 
ment and with her multiplied population, 
Oregon continues to reflect the traditions 
and principles of those who redeemed her 
from the wilderness, just as New England 
still reflects the character of the Puritan 
although the children of the Puritan are 
now in the land only as a handful unto the 
multitude. 

The immigrants came from everywhere; 
but they were overwhelmingly American 
born, and a good third of them native of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘Their fathers 
were the men who in the last century pushed 
beyond the Blue Ridge or floated down the 
Ohio River. So habited were they in every 
aspect and sense to American conditions 
that, for the most part, all traces of old 
‘world genealogy were lost. To this rule 
there was one notable exception, namely, 
that of the Scotch-Irishman. One-fourth, 
surely, of the whole body of those who 
crossed the plains to Oregon were plainly 
decended from strong-headed, tough-fibred 
ancestors who, in times past, fled from the 
religious and political storms of two coun- 
tries to find beyond the seas a field for the 
development of their chivalrous courage and 
nobility of character. They were austere, 
and prejudiced; but they were, as well, 
strong in body and mind, and, by nature, 
dominant. Without organization, without 


even recognizing among themselves a com- 
mon spirit or the sources of a common in- 
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spiration, men of the Scotch-Irish race—a 
race never to be confounded with the peas- 
ant Irish who swarmed to this country in 
the middle years of the present century— 
have taken the lead and have maintained it. 
Broadly speaking they have been the law- 
makers, the judges, the teachers, the doctors 
and the preachers of the land by sheer force 
of temperment and of character. And when 
they have not personally been in the leader- 
ship of affairs, the social and political ideas 
Originating with them still have ruled. 

The Oregon Provisional Government was 
formed during the period of joint American 
and British occupation of the Oregon coun- 
try, and before the ascendancy of the Mis- 
sionary had been wholly supplanted by the 
ascendancy of superior numbers. If the 
new-comers contrived to take the lead in 
the actual business of legislation, the prin- 
ciples upon which it was based and the 
austerity with which it was tinged, still bore 
witness to the authority and the Spirit of the 
Missionary. Of that famous system I can- 
not halt even to give the outlines. Framed 
with small ceremony by woodsmen in buck- 
skin breeches to meet the necessities of a 
handful of people in a wilderness, it was 
made to include the highest principles of 
governmental science. For the private 
rights of life, liberty and property, and for 
the public interests of protection and de- 
fense, it made ample and adequate provi- 
sion. And in practice it worked as well as 
in theory. No country was ever more 
equitably governed or more bravely defended 
than was Oregon under the provisional sys- 
tem. It met every want of the people; it 
suppressed not alone crime, but, in a large 
measure, public vice as well; while the cost 
of administration was relatively a mere frac- 
tion of what States commonly pay for worse 
service. It stands in the records of Oregon 
a monument to the enlightenment of her 
early citizens. If the capacity for wise 
self government-be in truth, as it is declared 
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to be, the highest virtue of a people, then 
are the makers of the Oregon provisional 
system indeed worthy of honors. 

Late in the ‘‘ forties” and early in the 
‘*fifties” a new element found its way to the 
Oregon country. As the pioneer followed 
the missionary, so the merchant from Boston 
or New York in turn followed the pioneer. 
The law of selection which filled the immi- 
grant caravans with the brave and the strong, 
operated to send into the new commercial 
field of Oregon a body of picked men. The 
adventure was one which called for high 
qualities. Health, energy, judgment were 
essential; and since the credit requisite for 
an enterprise so remote must rest chiefly 
upon integrity, the prime qualification was, 
of course, personal character. No Boston 
or New York merchant would give backing 
in a venture so hazardous to any man who 
had not in him the promise of a successful 
career, and the character to support it; and 
thus it came about that a class of merchants, 
exceptionally able and trustworthy, found 
settlement in the country. Herein lies the 
secret of the continuance of certain familiar 
names in the fore front of Oregon’s business 

_and commercial life. 

The missionary element and the pioneer 
element readily fused, or, to be accurate, 
the latter soon absorbed the former; but 
the pioneer and the mercantile elements are 
to this day in a domestic sense strange to 
each other. So few have been the notable 
alliances between the two castes that any- 
body familiar with the social history of the 
State can readily recall them. The pioneer 
has, in the wider sense, been the controlling 
power. He has made the laws and, largely 
speaking, he has supplied the political 
leaders of the State. For nearly forty years 
a man of the pioneer class (and of Scotch- 
Irish descent) presided in Oregon’s highest 
court. From the foundation of the State 
University, until just now, another man of 
pioneer stock (and of Scotch-Irish descent) 


has sat in its president’s chair. Another 
man of the pioneer class (likewise of Scotch- 
Irish descent) has been for thirty years the 
pre-eminent writer and editor of Oregon. 
In all the broader lines of State life the 
pioneer is persistently dominant; but he has 
never succeeded in wresting from the mer- 
chant what may be termed the social su- 
premacy. Society (I use the term in its 
limited sense), which in spite of its shams 
and its follies, is still a prodigious force in 
the world—and in Oregon as potent as else- 
where—is to this day almost exclusively en- 
grossed by the commercial class. This cir- 
cumstance explains a fact often noted by 
visitors with surprise: that the society of 
Oregon’s metropolis is suggestive of New 
England. It is natural that it should be so, 
for its standards and practices were created 
by people of New England and New York 
breeding. And to this day, in spite of in- 
fusions, of commercial Britons and of oc- 
casional accessions from what may be 
termed the pioneer second-growth, it firmly 
holds to the lines in which it was cast orig- 
inally. | 

It would not be easy to determine whether 
to the influence of the New Englander or 
to that of the pioneer belongs the credit of 
a curious social austerity, which is one of 
the notable traits of the Oregon character. 
Both perhaps have contributed to a certain 
tone which pervades the moral atmosphere. 
It frowns upon a sensational press; it ban- 
ishes gambling, even in its smallest form, 
from respectable social circles; it knows not 
the lottery ticket; it ostracises not only the 
saloon keeper, but the wholesaler in liquors. 
In our California eities the grocery and the 
drinking resort are frequently associated, 
and the good wives of retired neighborhoods 
make no scruple about buying domestic 
supplies from the convenient corner store 
because there may be a bar in its rear. But 
not so in the Oregon towns. No keeper of 
a bar-room may hope to command recog- 
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nition and patronage for a grocery attach- 
ment from scrupulous Oregonian house- 
wives. 

Since 1856 the population of Oregon has 
increased four-fold. Every race and every 
country has contributed to its expansion, 
but the social forces which started with the 
earlier years have continued to dominate. 
The principles and habits planted at the 
beginning still sway and rule the land. A 
thousand influences have intruded them- 
selves, but they have bent to the conditions 
which existed before them. We have now, 
at the end of the century, a very different 
Oregon from the Oregon of the ‘‘fifties,” 
but it has been wrought out by evolution, 
not by revolution. The Oregon of to-day is 
the true child of the earlier Oregon, with 
the family likeness strong, with the family 
tendencies predominating. Of the com- 
plex circumstances contributing to the 
moulding and fixing of the Oregon charac- 
ter as we now find it (after the primary in- 
fluences heretofore outlined), none other 
have been so potent as isolation. From the 
period of the great immigration until the 
coming of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
ten years ago, Oregon was a land remote 
and alone. Hemmed in between the 
mountains and the sea, her position was 
practically that of a far-away island. The 
nearest point of contact with the general 
world was a thousand miles away: the road 
was the ocean. In sucha situation, much 
that gives variety to life and connects it with 
the wide universe of human interests was 
wholly lacking. The Oregonians were 
thrown upon themselves for much that 
people usually look for away from home. 
It was inevitable that such conditions, con- 
tinuing for forty years, should promote a 
strong cOmmunity interest and create a 
homogenous people. Here, in fact, is the 
key to the Oregonian character: the State is 
a neighborhood in which each citizen knows 
every other; yea, even unto the remotest 
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generation. Other countries have gone 
through similar periods of isolation, with 
results approximately the same. Such 
experiences always breed provincialism and 
marvelously promote the wisdom of self 
conceit; out these traits are but spots upon 
the sun of socia! » ‘ moral co-ordination. 
There is mn nstance which so con- 
tinuously illus...» the community spirit 
and the conditions born of that spirit as the 
career of the Oregonian Newspaper. In a 
commercial city of ninety thousand people, 
the metropolis of a State of three hundred 
and fifty thousand people, there is one only 
newspaper. No othercity or State affords 
the counterpart of this situation. Critics 
have sought in the quality of the Oregonian 
an explanation of this anomaly, but in vain. 
They find a newspaper notable for general 
excellence—epecially in its department of 
criticism and opinion which reflects the wis- 
dom, the force and the conscience of a man 
essentially large in mind and character— 
but not apparently a journal of such supreme 
merit as to render competition hopeless. 
They fail to read the secret because they do 
not conceive the Oregon character. ‘The 
truth is that only an Oregonian can make a 
newspaper acceptable to the Oregonians. 
A stranger though combining in himself the 
highest journalistic talents, and with ade- 
quate financial strength, might easily fail in 
Oregon journalism for want of insight into 
things peculiarly Oregonian. At every step 
he would be in danger of giving offense 
where he meant to please, and of creating 
antagonism where he sought for favor. He 
would probably come to grief by the very 
projects which elsewhere win approval and 
success. ‘The Oregon journalistic bone- 
yard is full of fair ventures gone to wreck 
because the helmsmen did not know and 
could not learn or conceive the curious 
windings of Oregon’s moral, social and 
political sensibilities and tendencies. 
Among the many phases of social co- 
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ordination wrought out. through the com- 
munity spirit in Oregon there is none better 
than its system of leadership. It would be 
hard to over-estimate the value which lies 
in an efficient and honest leadership which 
reckons upon the general advantage as 
coincident with its own, and is wise to seek 
its particular good in the good of all. Such 
a force is probably more useful in what it 
hinders than in what it promotes. It has 
saved Oregon from booms and convulsions, 
it has saved her from public extravagance, 
it has built up her commercial credit, it has 
made education universal, it has conserved 
the good offices of religion, it has promoted 
the higher interests of civilization. And 
when I reflect upon the service rendered to 
Oregon in her moral, intellectual and ma- 
terial life, by the late Judge Matthew P. 
Deady, in multifarious ways, by Mr. Harvey 
W. Scott in the leadership of public thought 
through his great newspaper, by Bishop 
Morris in the labors of Church expansion 
and education, by Hon. Henry W. Corbett 
in political and commercial life, by Judge 
William Lair Hill and Judge W. P. Lord in 
the fields of jurisprudence and _ political 
criticism, by Mr. Henry Failing in the 
world of large business affairs and in Muni- 
cipal promotion, by the late Dr. Aaron L. 
Lindsley and the late Dr. George H. Atkin- 
son in special lines of religious and moral 
effort, by Dr. Thomas I.. Eliot in the fields 
of humanitarianism and liberal culture, by 
Mr. Henry L. Pittock, the late Wm. S. 
Ladd, Mr. Wm. Hume, the late Capt. 
Ainsworth and a score of others'in works of 
material development-—when I reflect that 


the commonwealth of Oregon has com- 
manded the service of these men in interests 
as directly public as personal to themselves, 
I do not marvel when I see a product in 
the forms of material wealth, of established 
and stable public character and of elevation 
in moral and social life. 

As to the future of such a people in such 
a country, it is very easy to be hopeful. It 
is a land whose physical aspects are writ 
large. Its resources include a fertile and 
abundantly-watered soil, a climate which 
stimulates and maintains the energies, 
mountains of iron and coal, timber in 
quantities beyond reckoning, unlimited and 
available water power, vast fisheries, wide 
ranges—in brief, the whole varied list of 
native resources essential to industrial em- 
pire; all this with the ocean at her doc: and 
with river navigation into the heart of her 
productive regions. Not the tenth acre of 
her soil has been brought into production; 
of her varied resources not one has been 
more than fairly explored; and yet while 
thus relatively undeveloped she contributes 
annually to the world of commerce, com- 
modities worth forty millions of dollars. It 
is a law of forces that the character of a 
people and of their social and political life 
must follow and reflect the character of 
their industrial life. Hopes the highest 
seem reasonable therefore in the case of a 
people nobly bred and disciplined, in a land 
where the variety of nature gives assurance 
of a multiform industry and a many sided- 
intelligence, and where the splendors of 
nature are the constant sources of mental 
and moral exaltation. 


Alfred Holman. 
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HEN Woodleigh 
Jocelyn was 
asked by his old 
friend, Jack Ses- 
sions, to stand as 

+ sponsor to his 
first-born, he 
accepted with 

seeming gratitude and secret elation, as, to 
him, it appeared to carry a certain distinc- 


tion of age. 

No thought of the demands of sponsor- 
dom weightier than remembering the birth- 
days and Christmases of his god-child and 
name-sake, Jocelyne, occurred to him. 

And this, having no family ties of his 
own, he never forgot, and little Jocelyne 
vrew up worshipping the young god-father, 
who, in careless generosity, so relieved him- 
self of further responsibility. 

Woodleigh Jocelyn had never married. 
As a worldly wise woman once said of him: 
‘‘}1e was too clever to risk his happiness 
ona single chance.” But women can af- 
ford to be cynical about man’s morality. 

\\hen taken to task for his selfishness in 
hot giving some girl a good husband, he 
defended himself by saying that he was rich 
enough not to marry, his theory being that 
only the poor could afford such a luxury. 
‘‘ Besides,” he would sometimes add (if his 
interlocutor happened to be one of those 
unfortunate creatures, a married person), 
‘‘the ventures of my friends have not en. 
couraged me as to possible results.” This 
suid in his bland, unapplying air, that 
robbed the remark of intent to wound and 
that never gave offense. 

In truth, Jocelyn had only felt once a 
‘lceting inclination to change his single and 
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Satisfactory state. The night he had played 
best man to Jack Sessions—he had but just 
reached man’s estate—the romantic conta- 
gion took possession of him, and this, aided 
by the scent of flowers, the music, and the 
face of the prettiest bridesmaid, (May it 
not be hinted that the champagne, in which 
he pledged his faith in love and woman, had 
something to do with it ?)—all this made 
him enthusiastic to follow Jack Sessions to 
the sacrificial altar. 

But the next morning, when he awoke in 
his comfortable room at the club, his enthu- 
siasm had cooled. Jocelyn thought it all 
over, and decided that he had too much to 
lose, too little to gain; and, as time went 
on, every hint as to his prosperity he ac- 
cepted as a fresh tribute to his discretion. 

Wearying at last of club life, he had in- 
vested in a home. His brother-in-law dy- 
ing opportunely, Jocelyn insisted upon his 
sister coming to live with him. This ar- 
rangement proved satisfactory and threat- 
ened to be permanent. 

Mrs. Hancock was only encumbered with 
one child, a son, and this Jocelyn did not 
consider a drawback to his happiness. On 
the contrary, he saw in Sted Hancock good 
material on which to work, and thus prove 
his theories of life. 

He meddled with Sted’s education, leav- 
ing all the cares of the household gener- 
ously to his sister, but as he paid the bills 
as generously she was content. 


Mr. Hancock had left his wife indepen- - 


dent, but not wealthy, and her maternal 
mind foresaw a golden future for Sted if she 
only effaced herself with regard to his bring- 
ing up. 

Self-effacement with a mother is not easy, 
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but the reward was a great one, and she per- 
severed. 

Jocelyn was a theorist. He breakfasted 
on a theory, dined on a theory, lived on a 
theory; in fact, had a theory for every and 
all occasions in life. As his theories were 
consistent and not variable, and tended to 
promote the comfort of those about him, he 
was never objectionable and even his ser- 
vants respected him. 

But, all unsuspected, Mrs. Hancock 
nursed a solitary theory, and that was that 
a theorist is the most vulnerable and _ help- 
less of creatures in a clever woman’s hands, 
and she was content to let Jocelyn manage 
Sted, convinced that she in turn could con- 
trol Jocelyn, and the future would prove it 
to her credit and Sted’s aggrandizement. 

So Jocelyn theorized about Sted, and 
Mrs. Hancock theorized over her brother, 
and neither knew anything at all about it. 

In the meantime, it was an ideal home, 
the menage perfect, and Jocelyn saw in 
Mrs. Hancock the obliging sister, effacing 
mother, and model housekeeper, with all 
the merits and none of the drawbacks of a 
wife. 

When Sted had been at college a year, 
Jocelyn heard with regret of the death of 
his old schoolmate and friend Jack Ses- 
sions, whom he had not seen for over 
twelve years. 

At first, after the marriage of his friend, 
Jocelyn had been a constant visitor at the 
Sessions home, but their honeymoon hap- 
piness having become so aggressively ob- 
vious that he had felt awkwardly unneces- 
sary while there, he had soon dropped the 
habit and had looked forward to the post- 
nuptial awakening when friends should 
regain their lost importance. 

In this he had been disappointed. The 
girl whom Jack Sessions had married had 
developed into an all exacting wife who 
demanded the whole time and constant 
attention of her husband. Gradually his 


friends lost sight of him, he dropped his 
club, forgot his old sociable habits, and it 
was only a question of time, Jocelyn had 
declared, when his entire personality would 
be absorbed by the ever increasing demands 
of his wife. And this the theorist after- 
wards used in confirmation of his belief that 
Nature invariably ruined two promising per- 
sonalities in her anxiety to make one poor 
match. 

It had not been long before the pleasure 
that Jocelyn had formerly taken in meeting 
his friend had become almost a pain, so 
it was with a characteristic feeling of relief 
that Jocelyn had heard of Jack Sessions’ 
departure from the city on account of the 
increasing invalidism of his wife. 

Correspondence between the two friends 
had soon ceased, and the only word that 
ever came from the Sessions was a bi-an- 
nual note that came with solemn regularity 
from his little god-daughter Jocelyne, ac- 
knowledging his never failing gifts. 

Now that Jack Sessions was dead it was 
with a touch of remorse that Jocelyn 
thought of the long separation that his dis- 
appointment had allowed to exist. But as 
the death of his old friend made no appar- 
ent difference in the course of his smoothly 
ordered life, Jocelyn soon thought very lit- 
tle about it, but, one morning, he was star- 
tled by the receipt of a letter from Sessions’ 
lawyer informing him that he had been left 
guardian of his friend’s only child, Joce- 
lyne, as well as executor of the estate. 

Inquiries led to the discovery that Mrs. 
Sessions’ death had somewhat antedated 
that of her husband, and it was a decided 
sensation to Woodleigh Jocelyn to find him- 
self burdened suddenly with a small child. 

To his credit, he never faltered from what 
seemed to him his obvious duty. He told 
his sister that she was to consider herself 
mother of two children instead of one, 
which considerably upset her plans. But 
self-effacement is a habit that grows with 
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age, and, woman-like, she accepted the in- 
evitable, simply postponing with consider- 
able trepidation the results of her the- 
ory. 

Jocelyn himself went after his ward, but 
as he settled himself comfortably in the rail- 
way carriage that was to bear him to his 
destination, he acknowledged that he was 
too old to enjoy such surprises, which neces- 
sitated changes in his well-oiled and smooth- 
ly-running existence. 

This unusual irritation did not last long, 
for Jocelyn’s nature was essentially oyster- 
like. As the most precious pearls are in reality 
only the result of rough and irritating sub- 
stances, which on entering the oyster sys- 
tem are glazed over into things of beauty, 
so it was with Woodleigh Jocelyn’s crosses. 
He assimilated them, and under the influ- 
ence of his comfort-loving nature they were 
converted into real blessings, a thing impos- 
sible to more generous dispositions. For 
where adversity would have moulded a man, 
prosperity had succeeded only in perfecting 
a gentleman. 

So by the time he had reached his jour- 
ney’s end Jocelyn had planned with gen- 
uine pleasure the future of the child whose 
sole protector he was to be. But when he 
first saw his ward, his surprise was manifest. 
The twelve years, now past, had brought no 
rude changes to him. He had simply mel- 
lowed, with ever increasing abilities to en- 
joy, but Time had led the little child, Joce- 
lyne, to the threshold of budding woman- 
hood. 

Woodleigh laughed to himself as he re- 
called the pretty picture he had drawn in 
which he was holding Jocelyne on his knee, 
reasoning away childish grievances or tempt- 
ing childish ambitions. No, decidedly that 
picture must go, but others more interesting 
took its place; and with infinite more pleas- 
ure than he had anticipated Jocelyn brought 
his ward home. 

And soon the sunny haired, dark eyed 
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girl filled an important place in the little 
family. 

Her guardian was in his element. Never 
did a botanist take greater delight in rear- 
ing a rare plant or analyzing a flower than 
did Jocelyn over this promising blossom, 
who repaid his care by her devotion. Mrs. 
Hancock watched it with alarm. Sted’s 
future was threatened, but at the danger 
her plans expanded and she schemed for a 
future that would make her, in truth, a 
mother to Jocelyne. In the meantime 
Woodleigh Jocelyn had come to the same 
conclusion. He had determined to play 
Destiny to these two young people whom 
fate had thrown his way; and so, all uncon- 
ciously, sister and brother were dreaming 
the same dream while the object of their 
interest was growing up. Leaf after leaf of 
the flower was turning back, revealing and 
promising greater beauty, to the satisfaction 
of her botanist, Jocelyn. 

The result promised to be most satisfac- 
tory. Sted Hancock came home to spend 
every vacation, and was well pleased to have 
Jocelyne in the big house. He learned to 
love her, boy-heartedly, and would talk to 
her for hours, feeling well rewarded if he 
caught a glimpse of those dark eyes she kept 
so well concealed. She had a quaint trick 
of peering through her long lashes, which 
gave a shy expression to her face; but most 
unexpectedly, when touched or excited, 
those white, heavy fringed lids would fly up, 
giving a sudden glimpse of passionate inter- 
est in the dark eyes. To those who on first 
acquaintance failed to find her interesting, 
she was dazzling, read by those lightning 
glances, and her friends considered it her 
chiefest charm. As she reached woman- 
hood she was threatened by suitors, attracted 
alike by her womanly attractions and the 
hints of prospective wealth. This alarmed 
her guardian to a state almost approaching 
fever, and breathing of defiance. He had 
grown so es to thinking of Jocelyne 
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as Sted’s particular property (created by the 
selfish wish to keep her in the home, made 
so attractive by her presence,) that any near 
approach of friend or suitor he repelled with 
polite but irresistible discouragement. ‘This 
hostile attitude was variously interpreted by 
those interested, though the girl herself was 
indignant, and seemed unaware of her 
guardian’s vigorous defense of his fortress. 

It was therefore with relief that Woodleigh 
welcomed Sted on his return from college. 
He was expected to fill gracefully and suc- 
cessfully the place left open for him. 

But Sted had been home some time, and 
yet, though eager, had not brought his 
wooing toa crisis. Was it that his heart, 
made keen by loving, feare¢ what none else 
dreamed ? 

And Woodleigh Jocelyn waited for the 
last half of his flower to unfold, leaving its 
golden heart in view. But when it hap- 
pened, he was not prepared. 

It was Valentine’s Day. Sted had come 
into his uncle’s den, flush and glowing from 


a walk in the cold, crisp winter air. 


‘*T want you to do something for me, 
uncle Woodleigh,’’ he had said. ‘* Will 
you write on this? It is a valentine for 
Jocelyne, and | want her to guess who it is 
from.” 
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And Jocelyn -had entered into the affair 
with zest. It was but natural that he who 
had planned the happiness of those two 
young people should be the means to bring 
it about. And so he had written on the lit- 
tle box, ‘* To Jocelyne, from her true Val- 
entine.”’ 

An hour passed, and then Jocelyne en- 
tered the room. Coming straight to her 
guardian, she stood all unconsciously in the 
path of the wintery sunbeams, which, gleam- 
ing in her brown gauze draperies, brought 
out in strong relief her sunny hair and deep 
brown eyes. Then she _ spoke,-—‘‘ You 
sent me this. You will put it on?” 

Looking in her hand, Jocelyn saw with 
dismay a little topaz circlet which she held 
out to him, in all truthand sincerity. Joce- 
lyn breathed fast. Which of his theories 
could help him now, against the revelation 
that was coming ? 

Slowly, tenderly, he said: ‘* What made 
you think I sent it Jocelyne?” Then those 
heavy lashes flashed up, and as those great 
brown eyes told him their storv, Jocelyn 
saw the last leaf of his gold-hearted flower 
turn back. . 

And his blossom had bloomed, but what 


would he do with it ? 
John Vernon, 
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A low-hung moon; a path of silver flame 
Across a lonely stream; a whispering wood; 
A vigil drear for one who never came; 


And all around God’s peopled solitude. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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THE ROOT OF HATE. 


What has that man thou hatest done to thee ? 
NM importe, 1 hate him, that’s enough for me. 


Do birth and fortune give him rank undue ? 
Born in the Alms House, he will die there too. 


Does he with brazen sin at virtue flout ? 
The hypocrite has never been found out. 


Then thou hast been unconsciously his tool, 
He mulcted thee? You do not know the fool. 


On thy fair dame does he enamored gaze ? 
Herself knows not, his eyes look diverse ways. 


Has he upon thy honor cast a slur ? 
Never, he dares not ope his lips, the cur. 


Why should he ope his lips, what hast thou done ? 
Flelped God to justly deal with such a one. 


Those whom we wrong we hate with all our heart. 
A knave ne'er bawled but you would take his part. 


Does he the ghost of murdered conscience raise ? 
Do vou belteve ill-natured meddling pays ? 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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PRESIDENT 
Cleveland’s mes- 
sage to Congress 
is not a document 
to unreservedly 
commend as a 
whole. It isneith- 
er the work of a 
statesman or a pa- 
triot. It forces 
one to be thank- 
} ful for small fav- 
ors when the favor should be a duty. Any notice 
by vur Chief Executive of the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of England in our sister republic—Vene- 
zuela is a step in the right direction and should 
meet with hearty co-operation from Congress. 
However, the single fact that Mr. Cleveland has 
mildly requested Great Britain to consent to the 
arbitration of the so called British Guiana boundry 
dispute will have about as much effect on the 
“Mother Country” as our first request in 1812 
that that power surrender the “ right of search” 
had. Great Britain acknowledges requests when 
they are made at the point of the bayonet. 


That Great Britain bas a 


British distinct American Policy no 
American one can doubt after witnessing 
Policy. her high handed proceedings 


in Venezuela and Nicaragua. 
In the former country, as was noted in the ‘‘ As 
Talked in the Sanctum” for January, she has 
within the last few years, in the face of the 
repeeted requests of this country and the South 
American republics, taken forcible possession of and 
fortified as strip of populous, fertile country as 
large as the state of New York. She has added 
this Venezuelan state to her colony of British Guiana 
and yet has the bold effrontery to sit back and tell 
the Western Hemisphere that there is nothing to 
arbitrate. What she needs is a good swift kick 
from the combined powers of the New World. 
In the Mosquito strip on the Nicaragua Coast, 
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she has again taken upon herself the part of arbi- 
trator, at her own unanimous request, and is ‘‘ pro- 
tecting” a tribe of rebellious Indians against the 
very government they claim allegiance to and in 
the face of the full acquiescence of the Mosquito 
Indians themselves in all the claims of Nicaragua. 
There is but one explanation of England’s show of 
force on the Nicaragua Coast a desire to secure 
some voice in the control of the proposed canal. 
A semi-protectorate over the Mosquitos, whoze ter- 
ritory lies very near the entrance, would serve as 
an excellent excuse for her meddling performance. 
Nothing but our own indifference, seeming conniv- 
ance, could have emboldened England to organize 
her American campaign. She has discovered that 
since the death of Blaine that we are a great nation 
of blow-hards and do-nothings, and that the cele- 
brated Monroe Doctrine is a scare crow that scares 
no one but the feeble minded. 


The surviving Democratic 


The Congress has the opportunity 
Nicaragua — within its grasp to go out of 
Canal, power in a blaze of glory, 


comforted with the plaudits 
and thanks of a unanimous people. The opportunity 
was granted them by our revered forefathers who 
made the Federal Constitution and the clause 
which allows each Congress t:. hold its second ses- 
sion after its successor has been elected. ‘[hey, the 
Democratic Congress can pass a bill authorizing the 
government to build the Nicaragua Canal. The 


“subject has been discussed again and again in the 


pages of this magazine. Inthe May, i894 nuu.ber 
will be found two exhaustive contributions on the 
subject, so it would seem that there was no imme- 
diate necessity to enter here into a discussion of 
details or ways and means, and then again, the 
writer has not even the stimulus of opposition or 
controversy. The East and the West, the North 
and the South acknowledge to-day as they have 
every day since the war, the practicability and ne- 
cessity of the canal. 

It is one of the strangest anomalies of the human 
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character that a people, rich and proud, should 
want a thing that they can have for the asking and 
yet not ask. 

An Assyrian Nebuchadnezzar, an Egyptian 
Pharoah or even a Chinese Emperor of the same 
date would have ordered the ditch dug and saw 
that it was dug as a monument to his reign. The 
Democratic Congress is dead. They need a mon- 
ument. Let it be a glorious one like the Nicara- 
gua Canal rather than their inglorious one, the 
Wilson Bill. 

With this month the Over- 


The LAND closes eleven month’s 
Qverland’s of hard work during the hard- 
Wants. est times this Coast has ever 


seen. It has always been frank 
with its readers and never tried to conceal the fact 
that it has felt the so-called “stringency in the mon- 
ey market” with every other business. It has notex- 
actly suffered from a loss of circulation or adver- 
tising, but in order to keep up with the demands 
of its readers and the pace set by its big Eastern 
rivals, it has been forced to strain every resource 
and bend every energy. It has had to carry its 
subscription list for the year without asking for 
pay so that its subscribers would not feel that their 
subscription was a luxury or a burden. It has had 
to overlook delinquent accounts rather than lose 
the good willof big firms who for years have been 
generous patrons. Yet with all this, it has gone 
steadily up hill, adding new subscriptions to its 
list and securing new friends everywhere. It has 
more than doubled its subscription list and has 
added many new features to its literary department. 
It does not mean to claim that it is by any means 
satisfied or contented. It will never be until the 
magazine is found in every reading home on the 
West Coast. Why should it not ? 

The OVERLAND is the only magazine west of the 
Rockies and is the only permanent record of West- 
ern life. It feels that it has the right to demand 
that every school house, club and library would con- 
sider its claim first when making up its year’s list 
of reading matter. 

San Francisco, alone, ought to consume at Jeast 
15,000 copies monthly. Home pride should stand 
that much. Ifthe reading public will only stop to 
think, they cannot but agree to such a demand. 
Now is the time of the year when subscriptions are 
renewed. If Californians and Westerners, wherever 
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they. may be, will give their 6wi magazine an 
equal chance with the New York magazines that 
seldom, if ever, devote a line of space to their in- 
terests, the OVERLAND will promise to doubly re- 
pay any sacrifice they may make. 

We want 50,000 new subscribers between now 
and the Ist day of July, and we are going to have 
them. 


Mother’s Apple Pie. 


When appetites begin to flag and Jane and Susan 
wish 

For more new fangled recipes to make some heathen 
dish ; 

And Annette talks ov diet and they argify, and 
pass 

Opinions on the hurtfulness oy meat and garden- 
Sass, 

I tell um that there aint no sort ov relish, they can 
try, 

’Twould tone up my digestion like a good, green 
apple pie. 


Our son, he’s been through colledge, that’s his 
office there you see; 

He’s just put out a shingle with, J. Arthur Jones, 
M. D. 

He says that ‘‘ pastry’ll slay the race:’ 
about the lay, 

And the workin’s ov yer liver in a dretful knowin’ 
way ; 

But I’ve noticed that he sometimes slips down cellar, 
on the sly, 

And there’s missing sev’ral doughnuts, and a half 
an apple pie. 


’ and talks 


There is science in the baking, and there’s high 
art in the crust, 

And when their baked a little brown, Amanda’ll 
gently dust 

The top all round with sugar, and I believe, I’ve 
heard her say, 

She sometimes puts in butter, and a pinch ov car- 
away,— 

Them gals! with all their finny finey notions, 
mind yer eye, 

Don’t have no trouble managin’ their mother’s 
apple pie. 

Nella H. Chapman, 
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Mr. Magee’s Essays.’ 


Mr. Magee’s little collection ofessays is one of the 
most charming as well as erudite books that has 
come to the Reviewers table. 

The esssay on the ‘‘Alphabet and Language” 
shows a thorough knowledge of the subject and 
while space did not allow an extended technical 
study, the author has made a most interesting one. 
We can do no better than quote: 

“The object and use of an alphabet are to express 
in speech every sound that is uttered by the voice, 
and, ultimately, in the far higher development of 
words, every thought that has its birth in the 
mind of man. Five leading ancient authors assert 
that the alphabet passed from Phoenicia into Greece. 
The best authorities agree in asserting that the 
Egyptians invented the alphabet, that the Phoe- 
nicians improved it, and that the mental flower of 
Aryan race, the Greeks, in the dawn of their his- 
tory, did most to bring it to the stage of compara- 
tive perfection. From Alpha and beta, the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet, in its ultimate 
form, the word alphabet is derived, although by 
going back further, we find aleph and beth, the 
two corresponding characters in the Phoeiician, or 
Semitic alphabet. The first means an ox and the 
second a house. All existing European alphabets 
have been derived from that of Phoenicia. To 
the Greeks great credit is due for extending the 
use and significance of the vowel sounds, All of 
the Semitic alphabets were consonantal ; that is 
the consonants were the radical elements and the 
vowels relational only. The Greeks, in the de- 
velopment of the alphabet they received from the 


'The Alphabet and Language—Immortality of the Big 
Trees—Wealth and Poverty of the Chicago Exposition— 
‘Three Essays. By Thomas Magee. Doxey, Publisher. 1894. 
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Phoenicians, altered this, exhibiting the mental 
ability and creative genius they subsequently did 
in architecture, sculpture, oratory, poetry and 


science They made the voweis the pillars upon 
which the sound structure rests. Consonants in 
their and our alphabets are largely dumb (sonnd- 
less) without the vowels. For instance, the let- 
ters, d-l-l- are soundless; but with the aid of the 
vowel e, they blossom into sound, and become dc//, 
significant of flowers, grass, and running water. 

In asserting that the invention of the alphabet 
wis in some respects, the greatest invention of the 
human mind, probably many will connect the in- 
vention with material rather than mental work. The 
essence of alphabets is material too. That which is 
most metaphysical, mysterious, and spiritual in both 
can always be traced back to some physical fact in 
nature. All picture-writing was drawn from that 
source, although the analogies were still mental. 
A picture of the bird (to represent flight), and of 
the sun (to represent light, brightnes, heat or 
time), and of a house with a door open (to impart 
the information that the inhabitant had gone on a 
journey from the house two suns or days before), 
was Loth a material and mental picture ; that con- 
veyance of.a message as truly to the mind, as far as 
it went, as the writing of a letter. 

The Chinese have no true alphabet. ‘lhey 
have two hundred and thirty four key characters, 
each of which is a monosyllable. There are about 
one hundred thousand words in their vocabulary. 
This large stock of words, in an uniuflected language, 
and is formed by joining syllables. Instead of saying 
parents, they say father-mother. ‘lhe word average 
is expressed by not-greatness, not-smallness ; brother- 
brother is eldest brother; lady-lady is great lady. A 
man may trade with unequalled success on a small 
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capital of words in Chinese. Sir George Stanton 
says the Chinese penal statutes are all written in 
eight hundred words. This is remarkable when it 
is remembered that in China all laws are penal.” 

With his wide range of mind Mr. Magee now 
turns his attention to the “ Big Trees.” This es- 
suy partakes of a scientific character and is of in- 
terest to every Californian and to every student. 

In his essay on “ Wealth and Poverty of the 
Chicago Exposition,’ the author says: 

“The writer does not think of asserting that the 
nineteenth century has been barren of great poets 
and prose writers. The fact, indeed, is that the 
general contributions to the literature of the past 
half century have never been surpassed, in either 
quantity or quality. Whatever poverty the nine- 
teenth century has exhibited in poetry is relative 
only. That is, it is poor only when compared to 
the works of the few poets—the concentrated 
geniuses of all the ages—already named. But 
leaving these, and these only, aside, Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam’’ and “ Princess,’ and Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline” and “Keramos,”’ will 
bear comparison with the works of any other 
poets of any other age whatever. Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound,” not equal to Gray’s “ Elegy” or 
Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” is still worthy, 
us simple annals of the New England poor at their 
hospitable firesides, to be placed beside those great 
pastorals, both in a poetical and heart-touching 
sense. Macauley, Motley and Fiske, as philosophic, 
graphic and brilliant writers of history, have sel- 
dom been surpassed in any age; while for double 
gifts as an essayist, De Quincey has never been 
equaled. As a writer of spiritualized English of a 
most weird and heart-stirring power, he is seen at 
his best in his “ Confessions of an Opium Eater.”’ 

srilliant with color as his word-painting there is, 

it never oversteps good taste or chastity of deserip- 
tion. Common-sense guides his pen, even when 
he describes opium dreams and _ hallucinations. 
His language, though like his dreams—gorgeous— 
is never more extravagant ihan an attempt at full 
description necessitates; while on the other hand, 
for the qualities of gentle humor, deiicate faney, 
and the most subtle wit, he is seen at his best in 
“Murder as a Fine Art.” The best touches of 
Charles Lamb and Washington Irving are not 
equal to that essay of De Quincey’s 

Other ages, too, cannot, because natural science 
is so recent, pretend to furnish such graceful prose 
writing, illustrating scientific truth, as that of 
Tyndall and Huxley. English is there exhibited 
in a dual capacity, at its best in direct force, power 
and scientific accuracy, with imagery and deserip- 


tion of the most appropriate poetic beauty and 
felicity. If the works of Darwin, Wallace, Agassiz 
and Draper are referred to last, it is not because 
they are least ‘These naturalists have made the 
results of their study of out-door nature as intense- 
ly interesting as the most brilliant novel, somber 
fact being illumined with the most wonderful 
scientific theoretical generalizations, which, but 
that they are facts, would be relegated to the airy 
regions of fancy. The poor earth-worm on which 
we had previously heedlessly tramped, was shown 
by Darwin almost to deserve deification, for its 
universal and most miraculous service to agricul- 
ture.” 

Mr. Magee has taken a position with the fore- 
most of thinkers of his day, and his book is an in- 
valuable addition to any library. 


Two Stories of the Nations. 


“The Story of the Nations” series by the sue- 
cess of about forty different books has been made 
familiar to those who keep up with recent English 
literature. Each work on the list is a popular 
history of some State, people, national movement, 
or period of natural development, complete in one 
illi strated duodecimo volume of about 450 pages. 
Among the authors are such distinguished names 
as those of Edward A. Freeman, J. FE. Thorold 
Rogers and J. Mahatfty. 

Venice! possesses much interest for general read. 
ers as well as for students of many specialties. 
The Queen of the Adriatic, a remarkable city in 
our own time, was one of the great powers in the 
Middle Ages, when she played a prominent and 
cfien a leading part in commerce, manufactures, 
diplomacy and war. Her government was the 
mst durable known to history, and had the loyal 
support of all classes of her people as no other goy- 
ernment had for many centuries in succession. 

Without claiming to have made dy wet 
research in the manuscript archives of Italy, or to 
have thrown new light upon any important point 
in her career, Mrs. Wiel has accompiished her 
task creditably, by setting forth the main facts of 
Venitian history in lucid arrangement, pleasant 
stvle and good historical proportion. 

*A more difficult task was Mr. Tregarthen’s, to 
make a readable store of the Australian colonies. 
In tracing up the diflerent provinces in turn to 
give « formal history of each, much repetition was 
unavoidable, and to sum it all up the history of 

‘The Story of Venice. By Alethea Wiel. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New York: 1894. 

2The Story of Australasia. By Greville Tregarthen. 
Ibid. 
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Australia is not interesting. There are, it is true, 
‘ertain modern developments and problems in 
government that are of interest. The steps by 
which the Australian ballot was devised, the ex- 
periments of various colonies in free trade and 
protection, Chinese restriction, woman suffrage 
and the like, but these living problems are exclud- 
ed from the Story of the Nation Series by its gen- 
eral plan. There is left to tell about, in this case, 
only the early voyages of discovery, the hardships 
of the first colonists, the list of more or less incom- 
petent governors sent out by the Crown, the evils 
resulting from the large criminal population and 
the problems involved in their amalgamation with 
the mass of the people, and the sad story of the 
nearly complete extermination of the native races. 
Americans have in their own history so much 
more that is picturesque and available for an in- 
teresting history on all these points but that re- 
lating to the convicts, that they find the story of 
Australia and the adjacent islands decidedly 
dreary. 

The author seems to have a strong sense of this 
paucity of material, and in his discouragement, fails 
to make the most even of what there is. 


My Lady Rotha. 


In the April, 1894. “As Talked in the Sanc- 
tum,” there was a review of Mr. Stanley J. Wey- 
man’s.—“‘A Gentleman of France,’ and what was 
there said applies in a great measure to his later 
novel—“ My Lady Kotha.” 

Not that there is a sameness in his tales but be- 
cause the manner of handling and the develop- 
ment of the plots are much the same. 

Mr. Weyman makes an unimportant character 
tell the story of the novel and narrate the doings 
of the historical heroes and heroines—My Lady’s 
Steward— Master Schwartz. 

The scene is transferred from the France of 
Henri Quatre to the Germany of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstein and the Thirty Year's 
War, and the author endows his German and 
Swedish actors with the same stirling qualities 
that distinguished his French and American ones 
in his earlier books. My Lady Rotha isa relation 
of the famous Count Tilly and Countess of Hertiz- 
burg a little province, that upto the opening of 
the tale in the year 1632, has escaped the horrors 
of war. 

In protecting a Catholic siet from the fanaticism 
of her dependents, the Countess is forced to flee 
from the castle for safety with but a small follow- 
ing. ‘They find the country over run with the 
soldiers of all Europe, and first are made prisoners 
by the chief of a band of free lances, a General 
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Tzerclas, and later escaped to Nuremberg and 
come under the protection of the Count Leuchten- 
stein and the great King of Sweden. Here for 
months they live in the midst of stirring events 
both personal and historical. They witness the 
slow starvation of the people who are cut off from 
the outside by the armies of Wallenstein, and the 
gallant battles and dashes made against him by 
the King. 

Mr. Weyman treats all his great historia] charac- 
ters with the utmost respect. He never slaps them 
on the back as Dumas sometimes does or pretends 
to be on an equal footing like Scott. While in 
every one of his historical novels he introduces 
one or more of the people whom the world call 
great, he makes us see them through the eyes of 
his narrator, a humble bearer of a message or the 
envoy of his master or mistress, or listen to what 
they say as repeated by the same awe struck hearer. 

There is a simplicity and quaintness in the 
method that ofttimes becomes impressive. At 
least it is a change. The plot of “ My Lady 
Rotha”' is carefully worked out, and holds the 
readers interest from first to last ; the characters 
are clearly drawn, and the action is stirring. 

I Am Well.’ 

This is a very thorough and exhaustive treatise, 
both upon the theory and practice of the sys- 
tem of cure by Natural Suggestion. It explains 
the principles of mental healing as founded 
upon the fundamental premise that man, by the 
development of his intelligence, secures a ‘‘ mar- 
velous control over material by the power of his 
mentality, and proves it by curing his physical ail- 
ments and preserving bodily health solely by the 
skillful exercise of mind.” 

The book is prettily bound and typographically 
attractive; however, it would take more than 
pretty binding and seductive language to make a 
victim of the small pox believe that while his 
body suffered his soul, “ himself, an invisible be- 
ing” is well and that the pains and aches are 
simply “elements being used and dismissed” —“ that 
your body is not you, it does not control you, and 
never shall, unless you mentally endow it with the 
power todo so.” This is asking tco much of the 
patient. It isa mental tour de force quite beyond 
his vitality. 

Asasample of how much may be written with 
very little basis in fact, the book “I Am Well ” 
stands in bright relief. The tale is as old as the 
hills, but it does not follow that we are all 


“malades imaginaire.” 

1My Lady Rotha. By maior J. Weyman, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1894 

2Natural Srggestion, or Scientia Vitae. C, W. Post. 
Lee & Shepha , Publishers, Boston. 
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Catherine De Medici. 


Balzac has rightly headed off the adverse criti- 
cism of novel lovers by qualifying his work, 
Catherine De Medici,’ a philosophical study. It is 
certainly and distinctly a philosophical and histor- 
ical study rather than a purely historical novel. 

The love interest, which one alway expects to 
find in the French novel, is severely neglected 
and the court gallantries are hardly suggested. 
There is no connected plot other than the true 
historical one, neither does the author take 
the liberty of introducing fictitious characters, 
imaginary scenes and adventures to carry off the 
historical narrative. He follows neither the 
method adopted by Hugo, Dumas or Thackeray or 
later by Stanley Weyman and A. Conan Doyle to 
teach history in a series of brilliant pictures. He 
rather handles the characters of history as they 
handled themselves and tries to make clear the 
motives that brought about the great events in 
which they were the chief actors. The present 
work is an attempt to justify the character and ex- 
plain away the charges that all historians have 
made against the great wife of Henry II. He in- 
sists that she was but an instrument in the hands 
of Providence, and that the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew was as necessary as the massacres of 
the Revolution. They were two bloody lessons 
that the human race needed as centuries before 
they needed a deluge. The author argues in his 
introduction, which is as interesting as the main 
work: “Is craft permissible in the hands of 
power against craft? May it kill those who seek 
to kill it? The massacres of the Revolution have 
replied to the massacres of Saint Bartholomew.” 
“ All power,” said Casimir Perier, “ is a perma- 
conspiracy.” Outside the political intrigue of the 
Court from 1560 to 1573, embracing the reigns of 
Francis Pl and Charles 1X, one of the most inter- 
esting features of the work is the deseription of 
Calvin and the rsse of Calvinism in France. ‘The 
author paints the great reformer as black as Robes- 
pierre, in fact, likens him to the tyrant, both in 
disposition and iu the actual abuse of power and 
bloody excesses. Calvinism, he contests, was a 
political movement founded on a gloomy fanatic- 
ism, sold out always to the highest bidder in 
Court, regardless of the bloody reprisals exacted 
by both the victor and the vanquished. It served 
any master as long as it furthered the sanguinary 
projects of its tyranical founder. Balzac does not 


glorify Catholicism only by showing wherein it, in 
no one act, political or religious, is either above or 


‘Catherine De’ Medici. By Houori De Balzac. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1894. 


below this new so-called reformed religion of the 
gloomy pastor of Geneva. Both churches were no 
better than the times. 

Catherine used first the Catholic Church and 
then the Reformed, as she used first the Guises 
and then the Bourbons to maintain her own 
power over two kings. It was a gigantic duel in 
which the crafty Italian held her own against 
all churches and all houses. 

Balzac’s work, novel, if you please, will never 
be popular, but it will always be held in the 
light of a powerful assistant to the reader of 
history. It is one of the thousand books that 
Napoleon said must be written before the history 
of France would be thoroughly known. 

Its translation from the original French has 
been carefully and painstakingly done by Miss. 
Wormeley, who deserves much credit as the 
translator of so many of Balzac’s novels that 
have been brought out in uniform style by the: 
same publisher. 


Dumas’ Napoleon.’ 


Alexandre Dumas has told the life of the Great. 


Napoleon with the same dash and spirit that his 


udmirers have learned to expect in every work to. 


which he lends his pen. He has painted his 
hero Napoleon as he painted his hero D’Artag- 
nan—a demi-gud in war and intrigue. The 
dramatic acts of the Emperor’s life appealed 
to him as a novelist of action, and he has 
held them up, idealized, possibly, at least in- 
tensified, by his own superb genius as a word 
painter. The book throws no new light on the 
great Frenchman’s character, nor adds anything of 
importance, beyond a glowing tribute from «a fam- 
ous novelist, to the Napoleonic literature of the 
day. 

However, if the reader only wishes to familiar- 
ize himself with the main points and acts of Na- 
poleon’s life and does not care to go deeply into 
either his home life or the details of events he 
will find Dumas’ spirited narrative as interesting 
as a novel. Mr. Larner has translated the work 
from the French with fidelity and care, losing 
nothing of the author’s vigor thereby. 


Ropes’ Civil War. 


Part I. of John Codman Ropes’ Slory of the Civil 
War,’ is the narrative of the events of the war to 
the opening of the campaign of 1862. 

The chapter headings give an insight as to the 


2Napoleon. By Alexandre Dumas. New Yo:k and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1594. 

$The Story of the Civil War. By Jehn Codman Ropes. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 
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character of the work :—The States and the Union 
—The Question of the Southern Forts—South Car- 
olina Alone—The New Confederacy—The Acces- 
sion of Mr, Lincoln—The Call to Arms—The Op- 
posing Partie —The Military Situation—The Bat- 
tle of Bull Run—Plans and Preparations: The 
Fast, the Atlantic Coast, and the Gulf—Plans and 
Preparations: The West—Lincoln and McClel- 
lan. 


Inthe preface the author outlines the scope of 
the book ant the plan of the war he wishes to im- 
press. 

“It is to write of the subjects treated from the 
standpoint of each of the contending parties. In 
our judgment, the war should not be so depicted as 
to imply that the North and the South . differed 
and quarrelled about the same things. ‘That was 
not the fact. The questions presented to the men 
of the North were not the same as those with which 
their Southern contemporaries had to deal... . 

The ensuing work aims in the first place to state 
the political positions of the contending parties at 
the outbreak of the war, and, in the second place, 
to give a general view of the whole struggle, show- 
ing the objects of the different campaigns, and their 
relations to each other, and describing as fully as 
has seemed to the author desirable, the move im- 
portant movements and battles.” 

Mr. Ropes is an easy, graceful, concise writer, 
hut it strikes the ordinary reader that the phase of 
the great conflict that impressed him the most 
strongly and of which Part I. is almost given up, 
is the internal bickerings and political squabbles of 
Lineoln, the Cabinet and McClellan. He empha- 
sizes over and over again the little disputes and in- 
cidental waverings and mistakes of the leaders. He 
paints the immortal president in the light of a 
querulous old woman, the Cabinet as his fit asso- 
ciates, McClelland a conceited failure, Butler and 
Banks impossibilities, Fremont an exploded bub- 
ble, and in fact finds nothing good in any general 
orstatesman save Buell, of whom he asserts: ~“But 
Buell, who untike Lincoln, was a military man, 
and who wasa far abler military manthan McClel- 
lan, ete.” 

The work as a whole dves not leave a good taste 
in the mouth. One feels ail the time that the 
author hasan ax to grind or some relative or friend 
to boom. 

It is illustrated by carefully drawn mips of 
Charleston Harbor—Campaign of Bull Run—The 
Field of Bull Raun—Kentucky and Tennessee—T he 
Coast of Virginia, The volumne is well printed 
and bound, 
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‘*The Panglima Muda.’’! 


Any one who failed to read in the Overland 
Monthly Rounsevelle Wildman’s Malayan ro- 
mance, Tho Panglima Muda,” will find the story 
even more interesting now that it appears in book 
form. It is one of the few tales that gives the 
reader a strong impression of the wealth of. life 
and color of the Orient; that paints the startling 
exuberance of tropical vegetation, the deadly foes 
to man that lurk in the shade of the jungle and 
the volcanic passions that in an instant convert the 
Malay into a wild animal more terrible and 
more dangerous than the tiger which swims the 
Straits of Malacea in pursuit of its prey. The 
peculiar excellence of Mr. Wildman’s work is that, 
without any tedious description, he has placed be- 
fore us the gilded barbarism of a Malayan Prince 
who has added a Parisian polish to his own natural 
cruelty. The Panglima is a genuine creation, and 
his evnical punishment of an over-zealous servant 
of the white men, as well as his bold kidnapping 
of an English girl, show traits that would not be 
found in the uncultured savage. The story moves 
forward swiftly to the denouement, which is full 
of dramatic power. ‘The volume is richly illustra- 
ted by Pierre N. Boeringer, is well printed and is 
neatly bound in red leather. It is the first of a 
series of books to be reprinted from the OVERLAND. 
—George Hamlin Fitch in 8S. F. Chronicle, Jan. 6, 


Mrs. Brodhead’s Slay and Moslem, . 


A book on Russia in the English language free 
from the Russophobist sentiment is a “rare bird,” 
but that is not the only remarkable thing about 
Mrs. Brodhead’s Slav and Moslem” The under- 
lving motive of the book seems to be to promote 
the growing friendship between the Greek and 
Romish churches in the hope that sometime the 
schism between the east and the west muy be 
healed. To this end Russia, its government, und 
its church are painted with a friendly bru h, 
Nihilism is abundantly execrated, and the shop- 
keeping sentiment of the English people that sus- 
tains the infamy of Turkish rule in Europe tor 
commercial reasons is strongly rebuked. 

It will take more than one book, however, to 
undo in the minds of American readers the work 
that years on years of English writing on Russian 
tyranny and cruelty have done, to say nothing of 


‘The Panglima Muda. By Rounsevelle Wildman, San 
Francisco; Overland Monthly Publishing Company. 1891. 
Price 75 cents. Forsale by all booksellers, or can be or- 
dered direct from the Overland Monthly. 

2Sluv and Moslem. By J. Milliken Napier Brodhead. 
Aikeu, Aiken Pub. Co. 1891. 
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such American writing as Mr. Kennans, which 
Mrs. Broadhead deprecates as prejudiced. Possi- 
bly if the new understanding between England and 
Russia since the accession of a new Czar con- 
tinues and a new crop of English writing comes up 
to overgrow the sort we have heretofore fed on, 
we may learn to speak of the virtues of the White 
Czar, and the gre:t measure of self-government 
exercised by the mirs, the happiness of life in 
Siberia, and the small differences, hardly worth 
mentioning, between the Greek faith and that of 
Rome, or perhaps England. It is not to be denied 
that Mrs. Brodhead’s work causes the reader to 
suspend judgment and await further evidence on 
matters that he had held to be thoroughly proven. 


Newton Booth’s Speeches. 


lt is instructive to read over the speeches of a 
«holarly, and eloquent leader of public opinion, as 
Newton Booth undoubtedly was, beginning forty 
years ago and coming down to within the last ten 
vears. Many questions of which he treats we can 
judge with the comfortable «posterio:¢ judgment, 
while others wear to-day the same perplexing as- 
pect and are seemingly no nearer soiution. Of the 
first class are those pertaining to the war and its 
outeome, Here Governor Booth is at his best— 
deeply moved by the great issues that were then 
at stake, strongly convinced of the justice of his 
views, he gave utterance in no uncertain tones 
when all but a few brave spirits hesitated and 
were silent. 

On this great subject the outcome has proved 
his words prophetic, but what sha'l we say when we 
come to other questions that hardly less exer ised 
his mind? Of these corporation control, the power 
of money in politics, and the growing in equality 
of social conditions, are chief, while his speeches 
on the currency question, with small modifications, 
It doubtless is 
true that Mr. Crane has selected from the material 
at hand parts that are either fulfilled 
propheey or discussio. pertinent to to-day, but 


would serve in Congress to-day. 
those 


there isso large a body of such work in the vol- 
ume that it proves the solid value of Governor 
Booth’s contribution to political thought. 

His anti-railroad speeches in particular sound 
like discussion that we hear to-day, his position 
being summarize in his epigram. ‘‘If the ques- 
tion should ultimately come between the Govern- 
ment owning the railroads and the railroads own- 
ing the Government, I shall certainly favor 
(sovernment ownership.” 


‘Newton Booth of California, His Spe ches and Ad- 
dresses, Edited by Lauren E. Craue. New York: G. I. 
Putuam’s Sons, 1894. 
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Governor Booth’s lectures are good reading, 
especially that on Fox, in which he shows careful 
study of the great English orators, whose influence 
can be traced in the style of his own speeches. 

The part of the book given over to selections 
from writings for magazines and journals is too 
short, that is, if there was more of the same quzal- 
ity to print. The editorial on Horace Greeley, 
the sketch of Rufus A. Lockwood, and the study 
of Swedenborg—an essay, though given as a lect- 
ure—make the reader wish for more. 

Mr. Crane has done his work fairly well, though 
there are places where he might have done bet- 
ter—repetition that might have been eliminated 
and small corrections that should have been made. 
Mr. Crane ought to have settled in his mind, for 
example, whether one that debates is a ‘‘debator” 
or a “debater.” 


Bill Nye’s History of te United States.° 


Mr. Nye’s objection to “nude truth” is quite 
familiar to the public, but no: many people have 
realized, perhaps, how shocked he has been all these 
years at the idea that the bare facts of American 
histury are presented to school children. This 
feeling at last impelled him to attempt to remedy 
the evil by writing a history whos: truths should 
not lack a sufficient “dressing up.” Clothed in 
Mr. Nye’s fancy, the old friends present a strange 
appesrance, and yet it requires little inspection to 
recognize them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Mr. Nye’s work 
will supplant Swinton and Higginson in schools, 
and vet it must be confessed that there comes into 
the minds of those who have suffered over Swinton 
a wish that there could be a book written in a 
judicious commingling of the style of Swinton and 
Nye This is not from any consideration of mod- 
esty, for Swinton’s dry bones are “ Far too naked 
to be shamed.” 

We have spoken of the book as Mr. Nye’s work, 
and yet quite as much should be made of Mr. 
Opper’s illustrations, for much of the fun hangs on 
the clever drawings. It is seldom that a whole 
book of humorous intention can be read without 
stuling, but by allowing themselves suitable times 
for recuperation, we fancy that most readers will 
find no difficulty in Snishing this History. 


Briefer Notice 


‘Mr. Holt makes a lone pedestrian trip across 
Europe from Holland to Italy and tells of it in a 


2 Bill Nye’s History of the United States. Philadelphia; 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. 1894, 

$Four Centuries After, or I Discovered Europe. 
By Rey. Holt, New York. 1898. 
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rather flippant way. Since his trip was on the 
four hundredth anniversary of Columbus’ voyage 
he claims to reverse the process and discover Eu- 
rope, so he constantly refers to himself as “the ex- 
pedition,” and refers to “ the expedition’s leg” and 
the like. He rather runs his conceit into the 
earth, but in spite of it records some interesting 
und some amusing observations, 


Mr. Torrey’s bird books have been reviewed 
in the OvERLANv before and always with com- 
mendation. His latest, A Florida Sketch Book,' 
is no less entertaining and interesting to nature 
lovers than its predecessors, indeed, rather more 
so, for he is in comparatively new territory, and 
adds to his contributions to bird lore many quiet 
observations of the people and places of Florida. 
It is pleasant to sit with him on sand bank or by 
bayou and note the birds that flit by in the pleasant 
winter weather. Would that some happy chance 
could bring Mr. Torrey from the northeasters of 
his beloved Boston, to spend a winter in California, 
for he would find a far from covered field, so far 
as published observations of bird life are concerned. 


In Distance and in Dream,*? by M. F. Sweetser, 
forms one of Joseph Knight Company’s well known 
and highly prized “Cozy Corner Series.’ The 
story is a stady of life after death easily told full 
of sweetness and pathos. It is without plot, being 
simply the author’s idea of what would take place 
at the parting of a loving wife and husband by 
He maintains that earthly love reaches 
beyond the grave and that we shall know 
each other in the hereafter. The story can 
be read in half an hour, is printed in good type, 
nicely illustrated and neatly bound. It is just the 
book for a cozy corner and solitude. 


On the table by the side of the pipe, the tobacco 
bowl and the cigar should lay Mr. Joseph Knight's 
quaint little collection of selected poems in praise 
of the “ weed” —Pipe and Pouch*’—The Smoker's 
Own Book of Poetry. Within the space of 150 
pages we find almost as many poems gathered 
from alk sources. The author says in his intro- 
duction: ‘‘A vast amount has been written in 
praise of tobacco, much of it commonplace or lack- 
ing in poetic quality. While some of the verse 
here gathered is an obvious echo, or passes into 


1A Florida Sketch Book. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894, 

2In Distance and in ream. By M. F. Sweetser. Bos- 
ton: Joseph Knight Company. 159%. 

oeape and Pouch. By Joseph Knight. Boston; Joseph 
hng t & Co. 
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unmistakable parody, it has been the aim of the 
writer to maintain, as far as possible, a high 
standard and include only the best,” The book, 
as all of the publisher's works, is handsomely 
bound and printed. 

The Abraham Lincoln Myth* is a skit at the 
higher criticism, supposed to be written in A. D. 
3663. It proves by trains of reasoning supposed 
to be similar to the Biblical criticism of the liberals 
of to-day that no such person as Abraham Lincoln 
ever lived. The idea is rather clever, but it is not 
worked up in a scholarly enough manner to make 
it truly effective. 
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